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Atomic Education 


By BERNARD C, CLAUSEN* 


HE year I A.B. (Atom Bomb) has taught us that the tiny 

can overwhelm the titanic. Millions of men on the march, 
hundreds of thousands of tanks and trucks and planes, thousands 
of great ships, were stopped, silenced, outweighted, by a couple 
of pounds of explosive carried by a single plane. 

The bomb can dissipate the sense of inferiority which sometimes 
throttles the church-supported college, in the shadow of its 
gigantic neighbors. I speak on behalf of a college-supported 
church, the life of which has been enriched by young men and 
women your colleges have influenced. I tell you, your education 
ean be atomic in its power, during these next crucial years. 

You must deal with a generation which has been taught to 
fight like hell! The phrase is not mine. It was uttered by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. It was not said in thoughtless profanity. It is 
the precise definition of an authentic military genius. 

But you must teach his well-instructed pupils now to fight like 
heaven, with the weapons of the spirit, the shield of faith, the 
patient preparation of the gospel of peace. Young people now 
must learn to wait, to understand, to respect, to teach, to adjust, 
to love. You must give them courage for the oncoming spiritual 
conflict, patience for the long striving, love enough to forgive and 
to begin again. 

Frank Sinatra demonstrates the spirit of atomic education, 
though he has taken none of your college courses, and bears no 


* Dr. Clausen is the Minister of the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This statement is the substance of an address delivered at the 
annual meeting of the National Commission on Christian Higher Education 
held in Cleveland on January 9, 1946. 
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degree. ‘‘The House I Live In’’ is his thesis, a movie short which 
he produced at great peril to his fragile hold on popularity. It is 
a challenge to group suspicions and hatreds which must not be 
allowed to exist in a world at the mercy of the atom. It is chang- 
ing the attitudes of millions of young Americans. 

Harry Truman deserves a degree in atomic education. Watch 
him turn away from the absolute power of the bomb, which was 
beginning to corrupt us absolutely. Watch him repent after 
Hiroshima, regret the catastrophe of the London Conference, and 
begin again to rebuild a world of mutual trust and patient to- 
getherness in the United Nations Organization. He needs a mil- 
lion people to join him now, and pledge their lives to the cause. 
Where can we expect to find them if not from the products of the 
colleges like yours, where world citizens are given faith in the 
eternal purpose? 

These weeks, the destiny of the world is being set. So close is 
the balance that every citizen of the human race can make his 
influence count. What touches off the might that can transform 
our life from recurrent wars to lasting peace may be a tiny bomb- 
load of ethical convictions in the center of modern civilization. 
Within our institutions is educational power sufficient to change 
the verdict of history in the direction of the commonwealth of 
mankind. Let loose this uranium-neutron chain reaction of burn- 
ing, selfless religious convictions on your campus, and 1946 may 
be labelled for all time as the year of atomic education. 
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Secularism in Education 


By E. FAY CAMPBELL* 


ANY of us read the article in The Christian Century by Mr. 
Easton, in which he gave his description of a Christian Col- 
lege. If one can judge by the number of copies sold, I suppose 
many more of us have read the Harvard Report entitled ‘‘ General 
Education in a Free Society.’’ Here are two attempts to suggest 
the curriculum for a college. Mr. Easton comes at his subject as 
a convinced Protestant Christian. He makes certain assumptions 
about the nature of God and the place of Jesus Christ in history. 
For a short article, he: says a great deal that needs to be said. 


THe HArRvArRD REPORT 


The Harvard Report confesses to some vagueness as to the place 

of religion in American higher education. It is pretty clear that 
it presupposes that Harvard College—for which institution the 

curriculum is planned—will be located in a ‘‘free society’’ or a 
‘*democracy’’—neither of which is at all clearly defined—some- 
thing like the type of society we had in the U.S.A., say in 1910, 
or thereabouts. Tolerance, respect for personality, and a concern 
for the common good, are desired goals. The word ‘‘humanism’’ 
occurs now and then, as well as brief references to Christianity. 
But there is no definition of either. 

In this brief address, I shall not try to weigh the merits of Mr. 
Easton’s paper as over against the Harvard Report. I merely 
suggest that the contrast between them reveals clearly the prob- 
lem before those of us who care about the future of education and 
are at the same time Christian in our beliefs. I do want to make 
a few observations about the Harvard Report. Before doing that, 
I shall read the paragraphs from the Report which bear on our 
subject. 

* Dr. Campbell is Secretary of the Division of Higher Education, Board of 
Christian Education, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. As President of 
the Council of Church Boards of Education, he spoke on this subject in his 


presidential address at the annual meeting of the Council in Cleveland, Ohio, 
January 9, 1946. 
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‘Certainly, if the various fields of study do not represent a 
common discipline or give anything like a common view of life, 
then such unity as the college has must come chiefly from im- 
ponderable tradition or simple gregariousness. 

This, then, or something like this, is the present state: an enor- 
mous variety of aim and method among colleges as a whole and 
much the same variety on a smaller scale within any one college. 
This condition, which seemingly robs liberal education of any 
clear, coherent meaning, has for some time disturbed people and 
prompted a variety of solutions. Sectarian, particularly Roman 
Catholic, colleges have of course their solution, which was gener- 
ally shared by American colleges until less than a century ago: 
namely, the conviction that Christianity gives meaning and ulti- 
mate unity to all parts of the curriculum, indeed to the whole 
life of the college. Yet this solution is out of the question in 
publicly supported colleges and is practically, if not legally im- 
possible in most others. Some think it the Achilles’ heel of 
democracy that, by its very nature, it cannot foster general agree- 
ment on ultimates, and perhaps must foster the contrary. But 
whatever one’s views, religion is not now for most colleges a 
practicable source of intellectual unity.’’ (Page 39.) 

‘‘For instance, in voting during a presidential election our 
citizens should consider whether the candidate has sound policies, 
whether he has the ability to get on with Congress, whether he 
has a good grasp of international relations, and, in these troubled 
times, whether he has an understanding of military strategy. 
These are some of the factors which are relevant to the problem 
in hand. But the looks of the candidate most probably, and his 
religious denomination surely, are irrelevant. Prejudice brings 
in irrelevancies and logic should keep them out.’’ (Pages 65-66.) 

“We are not at all unmindful of the importance of religious 
belief in the completely. good life. But, given the American scene 
with its varieties of faith and even of unfaith, we did not feel 
justified in proposing religious instruction as a part of the cur- 
riculum. The love of God is tested by the love of neighbor; 
nevertheless, the love of God transcends merely human obligations. 
We must perforce speak in purely humanistic terms, confining 


ourselves to the obligations of man to himself and to society. But 
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we have been careful so to delimit humanism as not to exclude 
the religious ideal. Yet we are not arguing for an education 
which is student-centered. As man is the measure of the abstract 
values, so in their turn do these values measure man. Like an 
ellipse, an educational institution has two centers, not one. And 
although the geometrical metaphor forbids it, truth compels us 
to add a third, namely, society.’’ (Page 76.) 

‘‘The question comes down finally to a definition of freedom. 
We believe that men are not in any genuine sense free to choose 
unless the fullest possible truth is presented to them. That is to 
say, freedom is not permission to flout the truth but to regulate 
your life in knowledge of it. One who has not learned and does 
not follow the laws of health is not free to be well, nor if he knows 
nothing of society is he free to be useful and happy in it. This 
view of freedom as willing acceptance of truth has its parallel in 
religion, finding expression in such time-honored phrases as ‘in 
Whose service is perfect freedom.’ Yet if pressed to a conclusion, 
this very view leads to the paradox of a completely prescribed 
education—to the denial of freedom in the name and for the pur- 
pose of freedom. Authoritarians do not find this paradox illogi- 
eal, but the great majority of persons, we think, suspect with us 
that it is illogical. What are the grounds of this suspicion? They 
seem to be two: that the truth is not wholly known and that, even 
if it were, human nature is too fallible to justify any group of 
persons having power enough to prescribe rigorously the form 
of education.’’ (Page 105.) 

‘‘Our argument, then, is that knowledge is dangerous and 
illiberal if it does not embrace as fully as possible the mainsprings 
of our culture. We do not believe, for example, that education 
can safely be left with those who see our culture solely through 
the eyes of formal religion.’’ (Page 106.) 

‘‘Furthermore, the concept of the whole man is not adequate 
as an aim of education. The innate drives, the sentiments and 
force of will, are neutral, capable of developing in either direc- 
tion, and may become antisocial unless they are ‘moralized,’ 
unless they are made to serve as tools in the hand of duty. The 
complete mah must be a good man. Moral character arises from 
the molding of the native powers to ideal aims. The final secular 
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good is the dedication of the self to an ideal higher than the self— 
the devotion to truth and to one’s neighbor.’’ (Page 169.) 

‘Education is not complete without moral guidance; and moral 
wisdom may be obtained from our religious heritage. By law 
and by custom little sectarianism is now to be found in the great 
body of American schools and colleges. However, much of the 
best tradition of the West is to be found in the distillations of the 
prophets, in the homilies and allegories of an earlier age, and in 
Biblical injunctions. These are not the property of a sect or 
even of Christians ; they constitute the embodiment of experience 
on the ethical plane which is, or should be, the heritage of all.’’ 
(Page 174.) 

‘“ Western culture may be compared to a lake fed by the streams 
of Hellenism, Christianity, science, and democracy.’’ (Page 
211.) 

‘*Tt is proposed that all students take a course which might be 
ealled ‘Western Thought and Institutions.’ We considered the 
possibility of suggesting as a title for such a course ‘The Evolu- 
tion of Free Society,’ but that title carries with it implications 
of indoctrination which would be unacceptable to many, and 
which might, indeed, convey an entirely false idea of its inten- 
tions. For while we agree that Harvard College should assume 
‘a full and a conscientious responsibility for training men in the 
nature of the heritage which they possess, and in the responsibili- 
ties which they must assume as free men for its enlargement and 
perpetuation,’ we do not believe that the course should be one 
which would attempt to convince students of the eternal perfec- 
tion of existing ideas and institutions. The central objective of 
the course would be an examination of the institutional and theo- 
retical aspects of the Western heritage.’’ (Page 213.) 

Having read these references, may I suggest four things that 
this report seems to say: 

1. We are told that Christianity is irrelevant in a report like 
this because it has so little influence among educators today, and 
that, for all practical purposes, we may as well ignore it. The 
Roman Catholics and a few Protestants will try to build their 
educational philosophy on their Faith, but Harvard will have 


none of it. There is a very fitting tribute, for example, to the 
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educational value of participation in the glee club or the orchestra, 
but the chapel and Brooks House are not mentioned. Brooks 
House—named of course after Phillips Brooks—which has done 
so much as a religious and social service center, does not seem as 
significant as the glee club. I remember a period about fifteen 
years ago when over 100 students were going out of Brooks House 
weekly to work among the boys’ clubs of Boston and vicinity. 
Years ago a large delegation of Harvard students went to our 
New England Student Christian Movement conferences as a re- 
sult of the work of Brooks House. But that is all in the past from 
the point of view of this report. Harvard has a beautiful chapel 
and an able chaplain. But no reference at all is made to the edu- 
cational value of worship. A careful reading of this report would 
indicate that this committee advises the Harvard faculty to build 
its program on the assumption that Harvard is a secular univer- 
sity and should be satisfied to be so. 

2. The report assumes that we are to be a democracy and that 
we are to be free. It does not indicate how we got our democracy 
and how we can maintain it. I must let myself go on this point. 
Just what is meant by ‘‘democracy’’ I do not know. It would 
seem to be of the nineteenth century variety. The great events 
of the past thirty-five years are ignored. That our world is in 
the midst of a tremendous revolution, that we live in one of the 
most dynamic ages in recorded history, is nowhere reflected in 
this report. When the report mentions democracy, freedom, 
tolerance, one senses the easy-going optimism about the future 
which characterized most Americans thirty-five years ago. Do 
these men seriously expect Harvard to remain a rendezvous for 
gentlemen, where they can enjoy the comforts of lovely houses, 
great libraries, and good music? In the March, 1934, number of 
Fortune magazine, there appeared an article about the new col- 
lege plan at Yale. It is a brilliant and prophetic article. The 
author gets across his impression that Yale is now in a position 
to produce the nineteenth century type of gentleman but that the 
world is no longer ready to support such gentlemen. As I read 
this Harvard Report, over and over again, I thought of that 
article in Fortune. Our oldest and most famous university is in 
danger of sitting by in comfort while great new dynamic forces 
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create a new world. And we know that Jesus Christ is the most 
revolutionary fact with which we must deal. This strange man 
hanging on His Cross will be the inspiration for those who would 
build a real democracy. 

3. The Report breaks sharply with the familiar phrase, ‘‘ Whose 
service is perfect freedom.’’ Here is a complete break with the 
Christian Faith upon which Harvard was founded. Again I shall 
not develop a theme upon which we all agree. ‘‘Make me a cap- 
tive, Lord, and then I shall be free,’’ is not only a line in a hymn, 
it is the truth about freedom and democracy. 

4. I want to mention one other statement in this Report. It 
declares that culture does not depend upon religion. I wonder 
what Reinhold Niebuhr said when he read that. His name ap- 
pears in the front of the book as one who was consulted, although 
there is no evidence that he endorses any part of the Report. I am 
not competent to deal with that question, but it must be dealt 
with. I just don’t believe it. I have been taught to believe that 
no culture can survive which does not have at its center and core 
a vital religion. Since the time of Christ, that religion is bound 
to be Christianity, because Jesus Christ is the fulfillment of the 
search of man for God. Abler men must answer that statement 
in the report. 

Having commented thus on the Report, I should like to make 
just a few observations and one suggestion : 

Harvard University was founded by Christian men. Who 
knows how large a percentage of the money in its endowment was 
given by Christian men to perpetuate a Christian institution? 
This Report may indicate how far secularism has gone there. 

We Christians have always said that it is only a step from 
nontheistic humanism to reaction in politics, government, and 
economics. At Harvard, maybe we shall discover how far this 
is true. About six years ago, I was talking about the European 
situation with a professor in one of our large universities. The 
failure of the German universities to stand up to Hitler was men- 
tioned. I suggested to my friend that there would be a similar 
situation in this country in our secularized universities, if we were 
to go totalitarian. At first he was indignant. I asked him to tell 


me the names of the men on his own faculty who would not make 
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peace with an American version of Hitlerism. After considerable 
argument, he said that almost everyone he knew—except a few 
Christians—would accommodate themselves, and he thought they 
should. ‘‘ After all,’’ he said, ‘‘a man and his family have to 
eat.”’ 

I have not dealt with this Report primarily to criticize Har- 
vard. There are many good suggestions for curriculum building. 
Everyone of us can read it with profit. There is plenty of room 
in the U.S.A. for these secular universities. We must fight for 
their freedom as well as our own. What this Report does for us 
is to show the urgent need for a careful, scholarly document on 
the réle of Christianity in education. It does not need to be done 
in a hurry. It should not be an answer to Harvard. Rather, it 
should show to our people what we mean by Christian Higher 
Education. Mr. Easton made a fine start in his article. We need 
to draw together our best Christian thinkers to do a thoughtful 
job. Either this Council or a group of boards of education, or 
some individual board, should undertake such a study. 


CONSCRIPTION 


In only a paragraph or two, I want to refer to another secular- 
izing tendency with which we must deal. I refer to peacetime 
conscription. In this country we have always considered the 
Army and the Navy more or less as necessary evils. We have put 
civilians over them in the cabinet, and have expected them to stay 
out of politics. But now for well over a year the Army, in par- 
ticular, has been attempting to push us into peacetime conscrip- 
tion. I am opposed to it for many reasons which I shall not men- 
tion here. But there are two reasons which do concern us in a talk 
about secularism. 

The first has to do with Russia. Early in most talks on con- 
scription, it is easy to discover that our potential enemy seems 
to be Russia. I maintain that there is only one way for us to meet 
Russia. We must make our Christian-inspired democracy func- 
tion effectively. We must build a real democracy where all men 
of all races are really at home. Russia has become a secularized 
nation. We can serve her best, and the whole world best, by 
living our Christianity, not by fearing her and preparing to fight 
her. 
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But there is another reason that concerns us here. The Army 
proposes that we turn over to a military caste our 18-year-old youth 
for a year of training. J can think of no other step we could take 
that would push us so far down the secular road. I can think 
of no fate for my own son which I should dread so much as to have 
him taken out of school and put under the military machine for 
a year,—all kinds of 18-year-olds, away from home, in the hands 
of a group of unimaginative officers who think the only way to 
take care of a boy’s sex life is to have enforced prophylactic treat- 
ment for everybody when he returns from a furlough! Imagine 
a sensitive young man from a Christian home in this situation, 
without the excitement of war to justify somewhat the insult to 
his finer instincts! 

So I could go on. Those of us who see the drift toward secular- 
ism in our society should oppose conscription, in my judgment. 


CouNcIL or CHURCH BoArRpDs or EDUCATION 


And now I turn most briefly to one other concern. This Council 
must find its place in the educational world and in the Church 
world. The Executive Committee has circularized the boards to 
get their support for a survey to guide us. Our cooperation with 
the National Commission on Christian Higher Education of the 
Association of American Colleges has been most helpful. Doubt- 
less it should be continued. But this Council also looks to the 
Church. It is the Church which gives us hope for the future. 
Educational institutions come and go. They will serve for a while 
and a new system of education will develop. But the Church 
goes on—the Body of Christ, the Eternal Fellowship of Believers. 
It is the Church, not the university, in the last analysis which will 
safeguard education and learning. So I believe this Council must 
find its rightful place in the life of the Church. If we can find 
our proper place, both in the Church and in the Association of 
Colleges, then we can render a great service in a day when secu- 
larism seems to be in the saddle. 
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Can American Democracy Survive? 


By FRANCIS E. CORKERY* 


N discussing my subject this evening, I do not come before you 
as an expert in international affairs—but rather as a thought- 
ful and profoundly grateful American citizen, deeply impressed 
with the grave responsibilities of the educator in framing the 
destiny of our people and of the world. Even a cursory glance 
at the contemporaneous scene cannot but give us pause for serious 
thought. Our modern highly educated world lays dubious claim 
to an advanced culture and a civilization unparalleled in the an- 
nals of history. It is true we have made great progress in scien- 
tific development. We have conquered the elements of earth and 
harnessed the forces of nature. We sail through the air and under 
the seas. We have so telescoped time and space that the vast 
expanse of earth today is no larger than a city of yesterday. Yet, 
for all our progress, twice in the last quarter century we have 
seen proud man hurled from the lofty apex of his so-called cul- 
ture and civilization into the horrible vortex of war and self- 
annihilation. We have seen whole cities—the centers of human 
life and culture—literally blown from the face of the earth. We 
have seen countless millions of men—¢co-creators of our own cul- 
ture—men, women and defenseless children, blown to bits and 
hurtled into an ugly and untimely grave by the scientific genius 
of their fellowmen. We have seen all the scientific brains of the 
world—all the genius of the human intellect—consecrated to the 
inhuman service of destruction and death, until at last, as the 
final curtain was about to fall on the grim tragedy of our latest 
war, there strode upon the stage of human life a Frankenstein 
monater of destruction which may live to destroy the genius that 
made him—the Atomic Bomb. 
All this is not a pretty picture, nor is it flattering to the intelli- 
gence of man. Certainly it suggests the wisdom of probing the 


* Father Corkery is the President of Gonzaga University. This paper 
was the essence of the address delivered at the annual meeting of the 
National Commission on Christian Higher Education, at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
January 9, 1946. 
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past and peering into the future so that, in so far as in us lies, 
we may prevent a needless repetition of insane holocaust of human 
life. It seems to me that the world must inevitably be hurled into 
periodic paroxysms of war and death until we learn one funda- 
mental lesson of history and do something about it. That lesson 
is simply this: 


The world is governed ; civilization is changed for better or 
for worse ; mankind enjoys the security of peace or is driven 
to the horrors of war, not by might of arms but by ideas, by 
ideologies, by national philosophies of life,—in other words, 
by the moral principles that govern the lives of individuals 
and of nations. 

Vast armies and navies are not the cause of war—neither will 
they ever bring peace, nor the end of wars. Military might is 
but an instrument in the hands of the leaders of nations, for the 
preservation and defense—or for promulgation of an ideology— 
or concept of life and government. 

If this be true, as all history proves it to be, what a grave re- 
sponsibility lies squarely on the shoulders of the educator—for 
who, more than he, by the very nature of his profession, influ- 
ences the thoughts, the ideas, the ideologies of his fellowmen? 

It will take our world long generations to recover from the 
latest and bloodiest exemplification of the terrific impact of a 
strong national ideology upon the destiny of mankind. Surely 
anyone can see that it was not the Wermacht or the Luftwaffe 
of Germany that made the earth run red with innocent blood, and 
threatened the destruction of a world civilization. These were 
but instruments forged by the Nazis, to propagate and impose on 
the world the Nazi philosophy of life. Germany was no threat 
to the world until Hitler took out of the universities of Europe 
the Nietzschean philosophy of the Superman and the Superrace 
that were to arise in the natural evolution of the human race, to 
ride roughshod over lesser mortals, unto the ultimate perfection 
of mankind. Then Hitler took the youth of Germany and, with 
cunning educational psychology, impregnated their minds with a 
fanatical belief in their destiny, as the Master Race, to rule the 
world. When that was done—and how well it was done—Hitler, 


the Nietzschean Superman, and his Superrace let loose upon an 
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incredulous world the most devastating machine of war that ever 
immersed mankind in a bath of blood. By diabolically fanatical 
devotion to Nazism, in all its tyrannical ruthlessness, they almost 
made good their threat to dominate and rule the world. There is 
the power of a philosophy of life, and there too is the power—the 
almost limitless power—of education. One generation in the 
vicious, godless school of Nazism, in a once great and cultured 
nation, is ready not only to kill, but even to stomach the utterly 
inhuman atrocities of a Buchenwald and a Belsen. 

In this awful lesson there is a solemn warning for us here in 
free America, lest we, under the influence of a misguided liberal- 
ism, allow to creep into the schools and universities of our own 
beloved land, theories of life and government, which smack more 
of Nazism or State Socialism than they do of Americanism. 

Again, speaking of the tremendous influence on the world of 
ideologies, let us turn to Russia. Russia has become one of the 
great powers of the world. No one who has witnessed the events 
of the past few years can doubt that Russia will play a tremen- 
dous part in determining the status of the world of tomorrow. 
But who does not realize that Russia is important to the future 
of the world, not so much because of her almost unlimited natural 
resources ; not so much because of her military might or industrial 
potential, but because she is the protagonist of a philosophy of 
life that is vital and strong and, in its very concept, world-envelop- 
ing? And once again it is the same old story,—Russia’s wealth 
and military might are of little importance to the world, in them- 
selves. They are of incalculable import to the future of world 
civilization, as an instrument for the defense and propagation of 
the Soviet theory of life and government. 

In this critical period of history, when the fate of mankind is 
about to be determined for generations to come, what about 
America? Fortunately we too have a philosophy of life and 
government. We have no intention, or desire, to impose it upon 
any man, but would to God we could share it, in all its pristine 
purity and dignity, with all mankind! That philosophy of life 
was perhaps never more succinctly and beautifully expressed 
than in the document declaring our independence from the yoke 
of foreign tyranny: ‘‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
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that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, . . .’’ 

There, my fellow citizens is the charter of American liberties ; 
there is the charter of American democracy, based not upon the 
supremacy of the state, but upon the dignity of the individual 
who, as a child of God, receives from God certain inalienable 
rights—the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; 
the right to freedom of speech, freedom of enterprise, and freedom 
of religious worship. These rights, precisely because they come 
from God, are inalienable and cannot be abrogated by man, state 
or superstate. Hence, essential and fundamental to the very con- 
cept of American Democracy are the Fatherhood of God and the 
dignity, the unassailable rights of man as a child of God. That 
is the fundamental principle; that is the theory of life and gov- 
ernment, upon which American democracy was founded and has 
grown to greatness. If we lose that, we will have lost the invalu- 
able heritage of Christian democracy. 

For there precisely we differ from state socialism. All forms 
of totalitarianism, whether it be Communism, Fascism or Nazism, 
have in common two fundamental principles which are diametri- 
cally opposed to the very foundation of American democracy: 
First, atheistic materialism—for they cannot recognize God and 
deny to man his inalienable rights as a child of Goa; second, 
having summarily dispatched God, the State assumes the role of 
God and becomes the sole depository of all human rights, and 
man becomes the slave and pawn of the State. 

These are the two dominant ideologies that, in a great part, 
will determine the future status of our world—whether it is to be 
one of peace and security, or one of further and deeper chaos. 

Can American democracy survive to be a strong and vital force 
for the freedom and peace of the world? It can, only if it isa 
vital living force in our own lives and in our own land. Amer- 
ican democracy can survive if America cherishes and lives accord- 
ing to democratic principles. American democracy can survive 
if, for instance, here at home, instead of stopping the wheels of 
industry, creating mass unemployment and curtailing the pro- 
duction of commodities vitally needed for the restoration of our 
economic equilibrium, labor and industry will sit down across the 
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table and settle their differences as rational men in a democratic 
manner. It cannot survive if a prolonged industrial impasse 
forces government to step in and establish regulatory control over 
production, wages and prices and the whole economic life of the 
nation. 

But above all, American democracy cannot survive unless the 
wellspring of democratic ideals and principles is kept pure and 
unpolluted at its source in the schools of America. In this critical 
period of history upon which depends the security and happiness 
of future generations, the gravest possibility rests squarely upon 
the shoulders of the educators of the nation—particularly at the 
college and university level. The education of today is the nation 
of tomorrow. If America is to be strong, the youth of America 
must be educated to a clear understanding of the fundamental 
principles upon which American democracy is builded. That is, 
first, the dignity of man who, as a child of God, is possessed of 
certain inalienable rights, and then, the function of the State— 
which is created by man, not to destroy, but to preserve and pro- 
tect the rights of man for the common good. Understanding, 
however, is not enough. American youth must be enabled to 
capture the intrinsic truth and dignity of our great heritage of 
Christian democracy so that in their private and public lives 
they will be motivated by its principles and devoted to its preser- 
vation with all the vigor and enthusiasm that is typical of Amer- 
ican youth. This is the solemn responsibility that rests upon the 
shoulders of the American educators today. 

As educators and educational administrators, let us beware of 
too much freedom. Freedom to be free must be circumscribed 
and limited. Freedom unlimited is license—the destroyer of all 
freedom. In this great American democracy, I am free to wor- 
ship God according to my conscience, provided that in so doing 
I do not transgress the rights of my fellowmen. In America, we 
enjoy freedom of the press, but this does not mean that the press 
of America is free to promulgate vicious obscenity which is de- 
structive of morals and the common good; nor does it mean that 
the press is free to disseminate the evil principles of Nazism, 
which are destructive of all American ideals. So, too, I am free 
to enter into business, but I must be equitable and just. I can 
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go into the restaurant business to feed the people of my com- 
munity, but I am not free to feed them unsanitary food or poison. 
In the interests of the common good, again, my business would 
be subject to the rigid inspection of the department of health. 

Our schools, our colleges and universities, are the intellectual 
and moral restaurants of our nation. Our professors are our 
intellectual restaurateurs. They have in their hands the moral 
and intellectual health and strength of the nation. And while it 
is proper to allow the greatest amount of freedom that is con- 
sonant with truth and the common good, it remains true here as 
elsewhere, that ‘‘ eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.’’ If we 
would be free, we must be vigilant, lest under the much-abused 
shibboleth of academic freedom there creep into our schools, and 
through them into the very bloodstream of American life, theories 
of government, philosophies of life, and alien ‘‘isms’’ which are 
diametrically opposed to, and utterly destructive of the funda- 
mental principles of American democracy. I trust that our vigil- 
ance has not been too little—or too late. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have but recently passed through the 
crucible of mankind’s most hideous war. The flower of Amer- 
ican manhood lies buried in a soldier’s grave in the fields of 
Flanders, in the malarial swamps of New Guinea and in the vol- 
canic ashen graves of Iwo Jima. They have given the last full 
measure of devotion; they have paid a tremendous price that 
men might be free. And now, once again, not might of arms, 
but ideologies—the principles that motivate the leaders of na- 
tions—will determine whether we are to be free or whether again 
our boys have died in vain. This much is certain. There can 
be no peace as long as the leaders of nations are so enamoured 
of their own puny little intellect as to think they can run God’s 
world without God. There can be no peace until men and nations 
alike come back to God and are governed by the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice and charity which come from God and form the 
only firm foundation upon which human society can be securely 
builded. 

And who should lead the way but America, the land so boun- 
teously blessed by God? And in America, who should be the 
spearhead of the crusade for peace and freedom but those great 
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fashioners and molders of men—the American colleges and 
universities ? 

As we set ourselves to this tremendous task, a task so vital to 
the freedom of America and to the peace of the world, let us do 
so with a deep intellectual conviction of this evident but all too 
rarely realized truth that without God, there can be no democ- 
racy. Without God, we have no inalienable rights. Without 
God, the State is supreme and man its helpless slave. All our 
cherished freedoms: freedom of speech, freedom of religious wor- 
ship, freedom of enterprise—all these are but the fruit of the 
tree of democracy. We cannot long expect to gather the fruit 
if we allow the tree to wither or be poisoned at its root. If we 
can make that spirit pervade the campuses of America; if through 
our influence, we can make it reach out beyond the narrow pur- 
view of the classroom into the communities which we serve, then 
indeed, the educators of America will have proven highly worthy 
of the trust that has been placed in them. They will have done 
an invaluable service to their country and to all mankind by pre- 
serving, in all its pristine glory, the ideal of American Christian 
democracy which is the charter of human liberty and freedom. 
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Our Publics Be Served* 


By W. EMERSON RECK 


N a moment of irritation some years ago, the late Commodore 

Vanderbilt exploded with the phrase, ‘‘The Public be 

damned!’’ For years that phrase served as a dictum for business 
and industry, with effects detrimental to them. 

Only recently, in a magazine article, I saw that phrase applied 
to higher education—and it set me thinking. Reluctantly, I con- 
cluded that some colleges and many college people are speaking or 
acting or writing—beyond a doubt thoughtlessly—in such a way 
that important individuals, and in some cases entire groups, are 
led to feel that Commodore Vanderbilt’s phrase might be re- 
garded as a dictum for higher education no less than it was for 
business and industry Let us look at a few of the situations 
which have helped to create, or are creating, that feeling. 

The president of a mid-western college hates to work in his 
office and quite often faculty members and visitors have difficulty 
reaching him on important matters. On one occasion a prospec- 
tive donor tried for two straight days to reach this president at 
the latter’s office, then left town in a huff. 

Some presidents, even in their offices, are equally inaccessible. 
The president of a well-known southern college, not so long ago, 
made it almost impossible for students to reach him. When they 
wanted to complain about the food, he refused to see them but did 
accept a petition to which he never made a reply. The students 
finally protested with a mass demonstration; the trustees had to 
meet; and the president saw the situation, which he could have 
handled in his office, aired in every newspaper in the state. 

Not a few colleges and universities are callous in their letters 
conveying bad news to prospective students and parents. I have 


* This paper was presented at the annual meeting of the National Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education, held in Cleveland, O., on January 9, 
1946. Mr. Reck is Director of Public Relations at Colgate University. It is 
reported that he has a book in press, entitled, Public Relations: A Program 
for Colleges and Universities. It is being published by Harper and Brothers, 
and will appear about June 1, at the price of $3.00. 
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before me, for instance, the form letter used by an institution 
located in a nearby state. It reads: ‘‘Dear Sir: We regret to 
inform you that your high school record does not meet our stan- 
dards for admission. Very truly yours.’’ 

Also before me is a letter which another institution uses when 
one of its students has to be sent home for ‘scholastic deficiency. 
‘‘Dear Mrs. Smith: We regret to inform you that your son’s 
scholastic standing will no longer permit us to retain him in our 
student body. Very truly yours.’’ 

You can imagine the shock with which prospective students or 
parents receive letters like these, utterly devoid of indication that 
the writers possess either heart or soul. 

Like many of our institutions, a large university within a few 
hundred miles of Cleveland fails to keep close tabs on its alumni. 
One of its elderly graduates, living within 200 miles of the campus, 
was listed for years under ‘‘address unknown.’’ Out of touch 
with his alma mater, he finally gave two million dollars to another 
institution with which he has no particular tie. 

Not long ago, a wealthy man offered to give each of two eastern 
colleges $1,000 annually to be used as prizes. At the end of the 
year, Middlebury College reported on the use of its $1,000. The 
other college made no report. Feeling that the second college 
lacked appreciation, the donor withdrew his offer to this college 
and doubled his gift to Middlebury. 

A faculty member in charge of concerts in a western university 
announced that no tickets would be held after 8 P. M. With a 
good reason, the state’s leading critic came five minutes late to a 
concert and was refused a ticket. The bad feeling created with 
the critic’s paper and the critic himself has done the university 
an untold amount of harm. 

On a southern campus, a visiting philanthropist chanced to 
come in contact with a professor who regarded himself as too 
busy even to show the visitor the way to the president’s office. 
The president did not learn about the prospective donor’s visit 
for several weeks and when he did, it was fully apparent how 
prejudicial the actions of a single faculty member can be. 

Time does not permit me to give additional examples although 
I have scores available from colleges all over the country. These 
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eight instances, however, are probably sufficient to indicate that 
some of our colleges are suffering because they have been poorly 
represented by administrators or faculty members. The pity is 
that situations like those enumerated reflect adversely on all col- 
leges. That this is true is indicated by the common movie por- 
trayals of college life and by the disparaging remarks heard or 
read on frequent occasions. 

Somewhat typical of these remarks were those of three indi- 
viduals of prominence recorded in a single issue of the magazine, 
Time, last February. Most thought-provoking was that which 
quoted Allen B. Crow, president of Detroit’s Economic Club, 
as saying, ‘‘ Almost all of the 200-odd business men and profes- 
sional leaders I have questioned consider U. 8S. higher education 
a waste of time and money.”’ 

And in the Journal of Higher Education, last February, a 
writer said, ‘‘Few persons would seriously disagree with the 
conclusion that college faculties have reached a new low in public 
esteem. The best costume for the clown of 1945, either in the 
circus or in the cartoon, is the cap and gown.’’ One reason for 
this attitude toward college faculties, the writer of the article 
declared, is the fact that college people so often act as if to say: 
‘“We as faculties of colleges and universities will continue to do 
as we please, and any interference with such a program is 
Fascism of the first order.’’ 

The illustrations I have given you, and the quotations I have 
read—others equally telling can be found if one wants to carry 
on a little search—suggest that some of America’s colleges and 
many of its college people need to acquire a broader understanding 
of the word service. With that understanding these same colleges 
and college people should dedicate themselves to a new philosophy 
which could be expressed tersely in the words, ‘‘Our publics be 
served.’’ 

To implement such a philosophy, our colleges and college people 
must understand and apply the principles of public relations. 
At this moment very few college people—administrators, teach- 
ers and trustees—have a clear conception of public relations. 
This statement is proved by the fact that most of them think of 
public relations merely in terms of publicity. 
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As a consequence, most colleges, even those claiming to have 
public relations programs, have concentrated on publicizing them- 
selves—or more bluntly, we might say, on advertising themselves. 
Only a few have taken the trouble to see whether their publics 
have remained sold and if so, why; if not, why not. 

But the job which most colleges need to have done so badly— 
the public relations job—has twin functions of interpretation. 
It must, of course, continue to interpret the college and its people 
to the publics. At the same time, and just as important, it must 
interpret the publics to the college and its people. In the final 
analysis, the success or failure of any college will depend, not 
upon what it thinks of its several publics but upon what those 
publics think of the college. 

One of the most important phases of public relations work, 
then, is that of determining the reactions of various publics to 
what a college is, says and does. Only by acquiring this informa- 
tion can an institution hope to correct needless irritants and 
develop good will. 

More specifically, the public relations program must be both 
corrective and interpretative—and the corrective work should 
come first, insofar as possible. 

An, indication of the corrective work needed in many colleges 
is offered by a quotation from Dr. C. S. Marsh, formerly of the 
American Council on Education: 

I have a daughter who is going to college this fall. I have 
visited two campuses and on neither did I get any attention 
from the persons to whom I was directed—persons who were 
supposed to be familiar with the institution. I am satisfied 
that this thing is going on all over the United States—this 
treatment like one gets in the post office. 

Possibly Dr. Marsh had been drawn to those colleges by the 
newspaper stories he had read, the radio programs he had heard 
or the beautiful viewbooks he had seen. 

If he had, all the publicity efforts of those colleges, extensive 
and expensive though they may have been, were useless because 
the public relations of the institutions failed to live up to the 
publicity. 

In other words, publicity and public relations are NOT synony- 
mous. Publicity is anything which serves to gain public attention 
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for an individual or institution. Thus news stories and pictures, 
magazine articles, picture bulletins, radio programs, news reels 
and sign boards—the principal publicity media—are merely a 
means toward the end of improved public relations. 

For public relations is any situation, act or word which influ- 
ences people. Failure to analyze the problems of teachers and 
students, arbitrary announcement of new policies, indifference 
to the activities and interests of the local community, continued 
neglect to safety hazards on campus and in buildings, and failure 
to employ courteous, intelligent persons on the central switch- 
board—any one of these may make for a college enemies whose 
influence will be felt in unexpected ways and places. 

On the other hand, things regarded as routine, traditional or 
insignificant, such as cleanliness in the college buildings, prompt- 
ness in answering letters, the friendliness displayed by students 
and campus employees, and the reduction of waste in the college 
kitchen have influenced people not only to speak well of institu- 
tions but also to give, at least expected times, five- or six-figure 
gifts for their support. 

It should be evident by this time that the public relations of 
any institution can be defined as the sum of all the impressions 
made by the institution itself and by the various persons con- 
nected with it. The appearance, the action, the speech and the 
writings of every person associated with a college contribute 
toward the general impression of the institution, and any adverse 
opinion created, whether it be by the president, a trustee, a stu- 
dent or the switchboard operator, may have far-reaching effects. 

On the basis of the definition above, it is clear that every insti- 
tution has public relations whether it has a public relations de- 
partment or not. There was a time when colleges existed largely 
for a privileged few and college professors sat on thrones exalted 
by distance from students and public, but that time is past. Con- 
sequently, the only institution which does not have public rela- 
tions is the one which has closed its doors. It must be added that 
that institution also had public relations once—and poor ones. 
Possibly it was one of those unfortunate colleges whose faculty 
members aired their pet grievances in public or whose president 


scorned the alumni as a necessary evil, or whose trustees had 
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not kept in close enough touch to act as intelligent representatives 
in their home communities. 

In the light of preceding statements it should be clear that 
public relations work must entail constant study of the many 
contacts which an institution makes with a view toward per- 
fecting the impressions resulting from those contacts. It need 
be no secret that the objective of all public relations effort is im- 
proved understanding, increased appreciation and the enlarge- 
ment of that circle of friends who will speak and act for the 
institution. 

As an institution plans its public relations program and later, 
as it carries the program forward, there are numerous basic prin- 
ciples to remember : 

1. Good publicity will not make up for poor public relations. 

Some institutions appropriate large sums for intensive pub- 
licity campaigns before investigating to see how good or how poor 
their public relations are, and others have even entered into such 
a program with the hope that publicity would divert attention 
from weaknesses which had caused misunderstanding or criti- 
cism. It cannot be emphasized too strongly, however, that pub- 
licity concocted to gloss over poor public relations is wasted. 
Like the coffee manufacturer, a college can get a customer through 
publicity, but the customer won’t remain loyal long if the product 
leaves a poor taste in his mouth. Moreover, the wry face he makes 
will warn many another would-be customer to beware. No mat- 
ter what a college says, its publics ultimately will form their 
judgment of it simply on the basis of the things it does or the 
things it fails to do. 

2. Good publicity—that is, wide publicity—may in reality lead 
to poor relations. 

A few years ago, for example, one of the better eastern univer- 
sities decided that it needed more publicity and hired a profes- 
sional to do the job. His ‘‘best’’ story—it was used from coast 
to coast—was one stating that the university’s coeds had their 
breakfasts in bed. The only basis for this story was the fact 
that the girls in one of the dormitories occasionally got up on 
Sunday mornings, made some coffee and toast and went back to 
bed to consume them. The news story gave the impression, how- 
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ever, that the university officially served breakfast to coeds in 
bed, and as a result the institution a decade later, still is referred 
to, by some people, as ‘‘a country club.”’ 

3. Public relations begin at home. 

Many institutions establish so-called public relations depart- 
ments and bend every effort to make friends among their off- 
campus publics. Meanwhile, they overlook the fact that their 
most important publics are on the campus itself and that the 
ripples of discontent and irritation radiating from those groups— 
the students, the faculty, the secretarial force, the grounds staff— 
will ultimately be seen or heard by every other public to the detri- 
ment of the institution. - 

4. The Golden Rule is the way to all public relations success. 

Some institutions forget to do unto others as they would have 
others do unto them, and the result inevitably is a tangle of poor 
public relations. This principle of public relations is illustrated 
by a story told to the speaker by a leading churchman. He had 
gone to a dinner in behalf of a denominational college with the 
intention of giving a substantial gift despite the fact that he was 
himself an alumnus of a state university. When the representa- 
tive of the denominational college launched into an attack on state 
universities, however, the churchman not only changed his mind 
but became a critic of this particular college and its adminis- 
tration. 

‘‘That fellow,’’ the churchman remarked, ‘‘ would have boiled 
with rage had anyone attacked church colleges as he attacked 
state universities.’’ 

5. Public relations are a way of life for an entire institution— 
not the job for a single individual. 

Although it is sometimes difficult for trustees, faculty mem- 
bers, secretaries and students to appreciate the fact, they are 
among the most important arms of the public relations depart- 
ment. Quite a few institutions, especially smaller ones, emphasize 
in their literature that a friendly atmosphere prevails on their 
campus. Visits to these campuses donot always bear out the 
truth of these statements, however, because the registrar, a 
faculty member, a student, a secretary, or possibly even an ad- 
ministrator, failed to display the friendly spirit which had been 
advertised as typical. 
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6. Public relations involve the ability to take criticism, admit 
faults and rectify shortcomings. 

One of the first things the public relations program demands 
of an institution is that it discover what its various publics think 
of it. Occasionally, a college will discover that it has been wrong 
in its relations with a public or publics, but unless it is willing 
to accept this fact and rectify the situation, its public relations 
have no chance for improvement. 

In this connection, the speaker remembers the college dean who 
accused a student of cheating in an examination but later learned 
that he had been wrong. A dour individual, he refused to apolo- 
gize or even to admit his mistake. As a consequence, the student 
accused, along with three of his frieneds, withdrew from the 
college and matriculated elsewhere at the end of the term. 

7. If a college is to enjoy good public relations, what it does 
must be in line with what it says. 

The public relations of many institutions break down because 
they fail to measure up to the bright pictures painted by pub- 
licity issued. Possibly the college is not as friendly as the picture 
book implied; maybe the professors neglect the counseling the 
catalogue emphasized, or perhaps the pre-professional offerings 
are less complete than the field secretary promised. Regardless 
of how a college fails to measure up to its publicity, the student, 
his parents and a lot of people in his home town—among them 
prospective students and their parents—are disillusioned. 

8. Public relations activities are most effective when they 
demonstrate that the institution is keenly aware if its social and 
moral responsibilities. 

An institution should endeavor to demonstrate this awareness 
in every phase of its activity, but quite a few go further than 
expected, with increased prestige the inevitable results. Vir- 
ginia’s Institute of public Affairs and Williams’ Institute of 
Human Relations, for instance, have emphasized in the East, if 
not nationally, that these institutions are alive to their social 
and moral responsibilities. . 

9. Public relations, like morals, are compounded of many little 
things. 

There are times, of course, when it is concerned with increased 
enrollments, huge building programs and large endowments, but 
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in the final analysis the success or failure of these endeavors and 
all others will depend upon a multitude of little things—the 
human qualities of the president, and teachers, the interest of 
the trustees, the cleanliness of the buildings, the consideration 
given parents and alumni, the cordiality accorded visitors, the 
treatment of faculty members and students, and a thousand other 
elements, equally small, which go to make up an educational 
institution, large or small. 

‘‘The things which count the most are the things you cannot 
count,’’ declared a famous sociologist. With these words he 
offered a sound maxim for public relations. 

At Berea College, a few years ago, a potential donor visiting 
the campus was so impressed by the economy exercised in the 
college kitchen by the thin peeling of potatoes that he gave a 
large gift to the institution, with the provision that a similar 
amount be raised to match his gift. 

President William G. Frost was trying to match the man’s gift 
by New Year’s Eve, but was ten thousand dollars short until that 
amount was received by telegraph from a new donor on December 
31. Dr. Frost did not know the new donor, so he had Mrs. Frost 
visit and thank her in person. 

Mrs. Frost learned that the new donor had found among a 
deceased sister’s letters a note from Dr. Frost thanking the sister 
for a $10 donation. She was so impressed by this gesture of 
appreciation that she, too, wanted to make a contribution to the 
College and consequently, sent along ten thousand dollars at a 
most opportune time. 

As Mrs. Frost was leaving, the lady said she understood that 
the donor who had given the large gift because of the thin peeling 
of potatoes had offered a second gift to be matched and that she 
would like to give another ten thousand dollars toward this second 
campaign for matching funds. 

They were two little things—the thin peeling of potatoes and 
the letter of appreciation for a small gift—but the ultimate result 
for Berea College was measured in six figures. 

10. The public relations of any college will depend, first and 
foremost, upon its policies. 
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Our Pusuics Be SERVED 


By this time it must be evident that public relations work has 
to do with creating, shaping and implementing policies which 
will be reflected in the friendship and support of all people whose 
opinions or reactions in any way affect an institution. 

In conclusion, let it be emphasized that these policies must be 
supported at all times by a philosophy of service. Only when a 
college and its people adopt the phrase, ‘‘Our Publics Be Served,’’ 
as a working slogan, to be implemented in every action, every 
process, and every procedure of the institution, can a consistently 
effective program of public relations become a reality. 
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The Importance of Religion in 
Higher Education 


By ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE* 


OME colleges require applicants for admission to state in 
writing their reasons for going to college. Whether the 
answers given to such a question are wholly illuminating is, per- 
haps, open to doubt. If I am asked to put down on paper why 
I want to go to college, I am not likely to say—though this may be 
near the truth—that I want to get into the big money or the social 
swim, still less that college has for me all. the attraction of a de- 
lightful house-party. But the university undoubtedly has the 
right to question me on my reasons for going to college, and I 
have a duty to myself, as well as to the university, to make sure 
that my reasons are such as may justify the cost to others of my 
presence in college—a cost which must be borne not alone by 
parents but by many thousands of industrial workers, themselves 
denied the opportunity of a higher education, who help produce 
the goods which provide the money wherewith bills are paid. 

Is College Worth While? is the title of a book published in 
1936. The author, a Harvard man of the class of 1911, had sent 
a questionnaire to all living members of that class, of whom 541 
replied, and the book contained their answers, along with deduc- 
tions and comments by the author. Well, we need not be too 
much disturbed over the fact that the average income of these 
Harvard men twenty-five years after graduation was $4,445. In- 
come is not a valid criterion of human success. If it were, such 
men as Milton and Mozart and John Wesley and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, not to mention a man by the name of Jesus, would have 
to be regarded as failures. But what are we to think of the fact 
that a large proportion of these men confess, twenty-five years 
after graduation, that they read nothing but newspapers and an 
occasional magazine, and that the sports-page of the newspaper 
outweighs all others in interest ; or the fact that the vast majority, 


* Dr. Tittle is minister of the First Methodist Church in Evanston, Illinois. 
This article is the substance of an address delivered to the students at North- 
western University during the fall of 1945. 
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according to the author, ‘‘know little about punctuation and write 
in a style like that of a grammar school boy’’; or the fact that 
most of them would seem to have no sense of social responsibility 
whatever? On the basis of these and other facts brought out by 
the questionnaire, the author feels bound to report that, so far as 
the class of 1911 is concerned, ‘‘the lamp of learning, tended by 
the ancient Greeks, blown white and high in the medieval uni- 
versities and handed down to us in direct line through Paris, 
Oxford and Cambridge, has at last produced a group of men 
whose chief ambitions are to vote the Republican ticket, keep out 
of the breadline and break one hundred at golf.’’ He concludes 
by asking, ‘‘Does one need to go to college to have such aspira- 
tions?’’ and might well have asked, ‘‘If a man has such aspira- 
tions, should he be permitted to go to college?’’ 

It is possible that a student may come to college with only the 
cheapest ambitions, and leave at graduation with the understand- 
ing and aspirations of a truly educated man. But if this is to 
happen, he must be assured the opportunity of acquiring an alto- 
gether new outlook on life. And here religion most definitely 
comes into the picture, as Yale University, among others, is 
coming to recognize. It now seems likely that Yale, on the advice 
of a committee constituted of some of its most distinguished 
scholars, will offer to undergraduates a number of courses in 
religion, and, in addition, do all which may promote true religion 
among the student body. 

Education without religious faith and religious devotion has 
left us at the level of prejudice, snobbery, self-indulgence, and 
irresponsible self-seeking. The policies, political and economic, 
which twice within twenty-five years brought the world to the 
edge of the abyss, were not the work of illiterates. They were 
conceived and carried out by those who, certainly in a large num- 
ber of cases, were graduates of colleges and universities. 

In particular, it is now quite clear that science is not enough. 
Have we not seen science used to produce instruments of the most’ 
eruel death, the most shattering destruction? Have we not seen 
scientific techniques for influencing human behavior used to de- 
ceive, to trick, to debauch and to betray the people? Science, 
though it is, of course, indispensable for human enlightenment 
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and progress, is plainly not enough. Dr. Vannevar Bush, direc- 
tor of the Office of Scientific Research and Development, who 
laid the plans and assigned the investigations which led to the 
production of the atomic bomb, said recently, ‘‘Science, properly 
directed, will build a new and better world—a world which holds 
great promise for the common man: improved health, a longer 
span of life, a higher standard of living, more leisure for recre- 
ation and study, relief from the deadening drudgery which has 
been the burden of so many men.’’ Yes, but science, unless it is 
properly directed, may ensure the wiping out of civilization and 
possibly mankind itself. 

Science is not enough because it cannot supply the answer to 
our most important questions, which are questions about ends. 
For example, to what end shall atomic energy be used? Science, 
as such, cannot tell us whether this new source of power should 
be used to create the brave new world of which Dr. Vannevar 
Bush writes, or whether it should be used to make modern civili- 
zation one with Nineveh and Tyre. To be sure, scientists might 
refuse to continue atomic research with a view to producing 
bigger and better bombs. But, if so, it would not be science that 
constrained them ; it would be a faith about the sacredness of life 
and a conscience about the destruction of life—a faith and 
conscience not derived from science, but from religion. 

The Committee on Liberal Education of the Association of 
American Colleges submitted recently a report that says, ‘‘ Edu- 
cation should prepare people to live with others with imaginative 
sympathy and understanding and to work with others coopera- 
tively and justly’’—a most notable pronouncement. It has not 
generally been an aim of education to prepare people to live and 
work with others on the basis of understanding, justice, and 
cooperation for the common good. Not even liberal arts schools 
have undertaken to do that, much less professional schools, whose 
aim avowedly has been merely turning out competent technicians. 
But here, at last, is a Committee on Liberal Education insisting 
that education is not merely a matter of formal instruction, and 
not at all a matter of helping people get ahead in the sense of 
monetary gain and social prestige, but is fundamentally a matter 
of preparing people to live and labor at the level of intelligent 
concern with the general welfare. 
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The plain truth is that we are sunk utterly, our civilization 
doomed, our children destined to dwell in caves and live off the 
raw fruits of the earth, unless our schools and colleges will turn 
out men who are not merely competent technicians but are pos- 
sessed of a most lively sense of obligation to the community, and 
some knowledge and skill in the basic art of living and working 
with others on the basis of justice, understanding and cooperation 
for the good of all. From recognition that this is indeed the case, 
it is no far step to recognition of the necessity for religion in 
higher education. 

Religion begets the belief that human life is sacred and must 
not be destroyed or impoverished, but must be conserved and 
advanced. It begts the conviction that the human individual has 
dignity and worth and must be treated with respect, and this 
without distinction of race, nation, color, or class. It begets the 
faith that history is not a mere succession of events without mean- 
ing or goal, but is the outworking of a divine purpose which holds 
every individual in its grasp and has in view the happiness and 
good of all mankind. Yes, and religion calls to men and women 
to have their part in the working out of this purpose, thus to be- 
come the best of which they are capable and to experience the 
greatest zest and joy. Religion makes life appear as something 
more than cakes and kisses; something other than a mean and 
petty scramble for individual gain and advantage. It makes life 
appear as a magnificent adventure in which the individual gives 
himself, body and soul, to something greater than self, and in so 
doing finds his highest self. Not all religion, to be sure, may be 
expected to do this. A religion whose god is a national god or a 
class god or money, prestige and power, may be expected to pro- 
duce quite different results in the souls and lives of men. But a 
religion whose god is a transcendent God of justice and love; a 
God beyond nature and men, whose purpose of good embraces all 
mankind—that religion can and does enable men to rise to a 
plane of true greatness and to have their part in the working out 
of a grand design. 
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A Reply to Mr. Easton* 


By MORLEY J. MAYS 


HE cross-currents of controversy which cover the contem- 
porary educational scene may indeed represent a wholesome 
and fruitful experience for educators. One wonders at times, 
however, whether they are not likely to imperil confidence in 
education, Christian or otherwise, within the profession as well 
as outside it, unless those who join the issues hew to the line of 
complete reasonableness in their persuasion. Assertions must be 
generally acceptable or be supported; terms must be clearly 
conceived ; and strict consistency must be maintained among the 
parts of the argument. Otherwise, among those discerning people 
whose support of the cause means most, there will be disillusion, 
perhaps hostility. 

The discussion of the Christian college in The Christian Cen- 
tury for September 12, 1945, and reprinted in the December, 1945, 
issue of Christian Education, doubtless springs from a sincere 
intention to provoke honest and thorough-going self-examination 
among those colleges which advertise themselves as distinctively 
Christian. If that differentiating term in higher education is to 
be anything more than a face-saving remnant of past commit- 
ments or a pretty facade for a structure which in every other 
respect represents a different educational architecture, every 
Christian college certainly must more and more activate the 
Christian religion in its curriculum and community. In so far 
as Mr. Easton’s article avails to that end, its author is due our 
thanks. A discerning reader of it, however, is likely to be dis- 
mayed by the bludgeon tactics which the author uses in attacking 
the problem. 

In the first place, Mr. Easton has allowed to pass a flagrant dis- 
crepancy between the theoretical and the practical portions of 
his discussion. If a Christian liberal arts college is, as Mr. Easton 


* In the December, 1945, issue of CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, W. Burnet Easton, 
Jr., contributed an article on ‘‘ Rethinking the Christian College’’ which had 
previously appeared in The Christian Century in its issue of September 12, 
1945. We are pleased to release this statement from Mr. Mays, who is 
Assistant to the President, Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Va. 
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so positively states, ‘‘a contradiction in terms,’’ because of ir- 
reconcilable differences between the methodologies of Christianity 
and the liberal arts, it cannot exist. What then passes for such 
must be an illusion. Nevertheless, in his blueprint of the pre- 
sumably genuine Christian college (‘‘liberal arts’’ being omitted 
from the name), Mr. Easton proceeds to salt the curriculum with 
a heavy concentration of the very courses which are germane to 
the liberal arts tradition. Either Mr. Easton entertains some eso- 
teric means of resolving the ‘‘ basic and inevitable conflict between 
a Christian education and a ‘liberal arts’ education,’’ or the 
college which he would sponsor is no more possible than any other 
Christian liberal arts college. If all that Mr. Easton wishes to 
accomplish is to guarantee a certain number of courses in Chris- 
tianity in the curriculum, the proposed three courses still leave 
the humanities vastly predominant in a disproportion which 
should make Mr. Easton shrink from the prospect. For science 
majors the courses in Christianity would be proportionately even 
fewer, since, according to Mr. Easton’s plan, science majors would 
be required to take ‘‘a solid load of the humanities, even if it 
meant adding another year to their course.’’ 

There is, secondly, in Mr. Easton’s article a disconcerting qual- 
ity which arises from a few dogmatic statements on crucial mat- 
ters which allow for wide differences of honest and supportable 
opinion. These statements call for support as much as for vigor- 
ous assertion. Some of them occur in the realm of major purpose, 
as, for example, ‘‘The Christian college’s first responsibility is 
to graduate students who are convinced Christians. ...’’ (This 
statement, incidentally, is followed by another, which, through 
what is probably only a minor rhetorical slip, implies a contra- 
diction of it. In the second sentence following the one just quoted 
the author says that the production of convinced Christians is a 
function, not the function, of a Christian college, as one would 
expect.) Another example: ‘‘Christianity is not a pursuit of the 
truth. It is a declaration of the truth already received. ...”’ 
Others of these statements occur in the context of educational 
practice. For example: ‘‘to put Christianity into a liberal arts 
environment is to destroy the Christian faith, for then, of neces- 
sity, it can be presented as only one of the many partial truths.’’ 
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(Can truth ever be partial? Is not truth a unified whole?) 
Again, ‘‘A Christian college . . . makes [italics mine] every de- 
partment support and defend the Christian faith.’’ (Is Chris- 
tianity a matter of coercion among the faculty? Is there a 
double standard of Christianity in a Christian college, since the 
students may take it or reject it, as Mr. Easton says later?) And 
finally, the evangelical Christian college, says Mr. Easton, 
‘*should derive its knowledge from its faith.’’ All of these asser- 
tions turn on moot issues, involving wide divergencies of opinion 
and requiring cautious utterance rationally supported. 

Fundamentally, Mr. Easton’s thesis is vitiated by a miscon- 
struing of the primary term of his discussion, education. His 
application of the term education to the Prussian military system 
and the Jesuitical training program betrays a confusion of edu- 
cation, certainly of liberal education, with indoctrination. To 
‘““‘make every department support and defend the Christian 
faith’’ smacks of that coerced adoption of principles and purposes 
protected by authority and blindly pursued which is indoctrina- 
tion. His insistence that faculty and graduates be ‘‘convineed’’ 
Christians is also suspect. That qualification connotes a stereo- 
typed product, not only intramurally but among all Christian 
colleges. It suggests that every graduate should have the same 
answers, mechanically released, on the towering issues of the 
Christian faith in the face of the enormous range of opinion and 
doubt in Christianity from its beginning to the present time. 
Anyhow, one wonders whether Christian conviction is as much a 
matter of abstruse theory and polemic as it is of personal experi- 
ence. An explicit definition of liberal education, notably absent 
from Mr. Easton’s discussion, would not tolerate the prevailing 
confusion. More than that, it should enable us to determine 
whether or not a Christian liberal arts college can be. 
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Another Reply to Mr. Easton 


By R. V. BOLLINGER* 


HILE the issues raised are not new, the current ferment in 
our thinking about all education seems to justify their 
further exploration. In any ease, sound educational philosophy 
and practice are more likely to emerge from a free exchange of 
views than from uncritical acceptance of any formula, however 
derived. Let me therefore endorse the widespread attempt to 
reconstruct higher education along lines more promising for our 
future progress and general culture. I shall be particularly con- 
cerned here with the proposal to revise and improve the church- 
related colleges. 

As a Christian, I naturally believe that religion must be an 
integral part of all life and all education. I find myself unable 
to subscribe, however, to the proposition that ‘‘the Christian 
college’s first responsibility is to graduate students who are con- 
vineed Christians, who know what they believe and why.’’ For 
me, an institution avowing or following this purpose is not a 
college but a propaganda agency. While it is my profound hope 
that the graduate of the Christian college will be a Christian, and 
will have a reason for his faith, I would no more start with the 
deliberate purpose of converting him to that point of view in 
religion than with the purpose of converting him to a particular 
point of view in psychology, or philosophy, or economics. Our 
hope that the graduate will give his allegiance to what seems to 
us most worthwhile must rest eventually and inevitably upon the 
innate excellence and attractiveness of that which we believe. 
Therefore, in my view, our conscious goal in the Christian college 
can incorporate no result in any controversial area, even in re- 
ligion, which is pre-conceived or defined in advance. Although 
there will be those who would minimize the difference between 
this point of view and the proposition quoted earlier, the differ- 
ence seems to me to be of the first importance, éspecially as affect- 
ing the manner and the method of the teaching. 

Most persons who have thought of the matter appear to agree 

* Mr. Bollinger is the Registrar at Ashland College, Ashland, O. 
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that a basic principle of both Christianity and democracy is re- 
spect for the individual and the integrity of his personality. If 
we subscribe to this principle, any goal or method in education 
which is designed to impose upon the learner any ready-made 
opinion, or attitude, or ideal, is therefore at variance with both 
Christianity and Democracy. And I need not point out that it 
is also bad educational practice, in that it is likely to produce 
only a kind of mechanical or superficial learning. Genuine and 
meaningful convictions cannot develop in any such restricted 
atmosphere. 

The mere commitment to such a purpose as turning out grad- 
uates who are convinced Christians seems to me to constitute an 
attempt to impose a ready-made opinion upon the learner. 

Furthermore, I acknowledge no inevitable conflict between a 
liberal arts education and a Christian education. Each is 
equally a ‘‘pursuit of the truth,’’ and no disciple of either has 
ever quite caught it, except in partial and incomplete measure. 
Like Paul, every modern Christian teacher, as well as scientist, 
must acknowledge that ‘‘. . . I count not myself to have appre- 
hended: but ... I press toward the mark...’ Although 
Christianity can be regarded from one point of view as a ‘‘declar- 
ation of truth already revealed,’’ that full revelation is restricted 
to the teachings and the example of Jesus, which no man ever yet 
fully understood. Our humility as Christian teachers must arise 
largely and precisely from the fact that our own perception of 
truth is so dim. Even in those areas, however, where our con- 
victions are deepest, and our faith most assured, we have no right 
to present them as ‘‘the law and the prophets,’’ but only as our 
own convictions. The teacher has his most significant steward- 
ship at this point. Each individual’s search for truth must be 
free, and thoughtful, and unhampered. 

There seems to me also to be a fundamental and dangerous 
misconception in the view that ‘‘education, if it knows what it 
wants to produce, can produce it.’’ If we substitute ‘‘propa- 
ganda’’ for ‘‘education,’’ I could subscribe to this principle. 
But education, in the only acceptable democratic and Christian 
sense, can never know in advance what it will produce in the 

1 Phil. 3: 13-14. 
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shape of beliefs, ideals and attitudes. It can hope, to be sure; 
but so long as it is education, it cannot know. 

The precautions advocated by those who would commit the 
Christian college to an ‘‘indoctrinaire’’ purpose, are very re- 
vealing of the fatal weakness in that position. The danger of 
sterility and rigidity is acknowledged to be real, and to arise 
from the attempt to indoctrinate. But it is hoped that an open- 
minded position in certain areas will compensate for a ‘‘closed- 
mind’’ position in other areas. For myself, though I have 
arrived at certain religious convictions which represent a very 
real and personal commitment to the Christian faith, I must pre- 
serve the student’s birthright by permitting him a wholly fair 
and nonpropagandized opportunity to build such a faith or any 
other faith for himself. The freedom without which academic 
progress is stifled, is just as necessary for religious and spiritual 
learning. The Christian college must be among the most ardent 
defenders of this freedom. 

For the hope that the graduate of the Christian college will 
be a convinced Christian, we must depend, as I see it, on two 
factors : 

First, there is an undeniable sort of ‘‘spiritual osmosis,’’? by 
which every teacher inevitably teaches by what he is. That is 
why we must examine the Christian teacher’s qualifications so 
carefully. But let it never be forgotten that this must be an in- 
evitable, not a deliberately-calculated process. 

Second, the Christian College must be at pains to see that 
the pursuit of truth, the prime and proper objective of all college 
education, shall occur in surroundings and in a setting which in- 
sures a full and fair opportunity to examine the values in re- 
ligion, and the things of the spirit. Tax-supported institutions 
have no mandate for this task, and characteristically neglect it. 

I have long believed and defended the point of view herein set 
forth. Like all truth, in religion as in other areas, however, it is 
freely subject to critical examination by all. In this, too, let us 
_ “know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.’’* 


2 Tead, Ordway, ‘‘ Spiritual Problems of the Teacher,’’ The Hazen Pamph- 
lets, No. 12, p. 10. 
3 John 8: 32. 
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How Can Education Meet the 
Requirements of Our Age?* 


By C. K. BROWN 


THE NEED FoR UNITY OF THOUGHT AND PURPOSE IN 
AMERICAN LIFE 


T IS obvious that throughout American life and thought there 
is turmoil and uncertainty. As we look toward the future, we 
are seized with vague but deep-seated fears. There is no firmness 
in our step, no sureness in our sense of direction. No longer 
having the common task of finishing the war, we sense the absence 
in our national life of a widely-held principle capable of giving 
unity to the thoughts and purposes of our people. This is not, of 
course, the first time we have sensed this deficiency. Our more 
thoughtful citizens were aware of it long before the war began. 
They knew that there was a gaping void in our national life when 
they saw our people split into powerful and hostile groups, each 
bent upon achieving some narrow economic, political, or racial 
advantage, by whatever technique of force or deception came to 
hand, and all unable to see any common purpose grand enough to 
command their allegiance. These thoughtful citizens knew that 
even the war was providing no more than a temporary community 
of aim, a sort of armistice in the internal strife and confusion of 
American life. 

A decade or more ago men were already saying that it was the 
business of education to promote a unity of thought upon which 
unity of action could be based, and that education had failed. 
most miserably to perform this function. The colleges and uni- 
versities of America accepted both the statement of principle and 
the charge of failure. From one end of the land to the other 
faculties set up planning committees and curriculum study- 
groups and workshops to seek a new and better program. Their 
labors have been so prodigious that hardly anyone could find 
time to study all their monographs. And still the work goes on, 


* This article is the gist of a series of Chapel Talks delivered at Davidson 
College during September 1945. Dr. Brown is Dean of the College. 
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with new curricular programs and new slogans for old curricular 
ideas appearing month by month. 


HARVARD SCHOLARS SEARCH FOR A UNIFYING PRINCIPLE 


One of the most thorough and balanced studies of what ails 
education and what education ought to do to improve its health 
is the recent 267-page monograph of the Harvard University 
Committee on the Objectives of General Education in a Free 
Society. The Harvard scholars acknowledge that we are lacking 
the community of thought and purpose that are essential to a 
common national life. They think education can and must 
supply this, and they outline the procedures which, in their judg- 
ment, should be folowed from secondary school to university to 
achieve this end. 

In their search for a true unifying principle for Education 
they call the roll of the various answers that have been proposed, 
and find them all either inadequate by themselves or else unavail- 
able to present-day America. The pragmatist solution, with its 
glorification of change and its emphasis upon science and the 
scientific attitude, is rejected as cutting modern man loose from 
his long and fruitful past. The cult of the western tradition, 
with its stress on the history of western culture from the time 
of the Greeks, is considered incapable of supplying a unifying 
principle, partly because the western tradition is itself a fabric 
of many diverse strands, and partly because the orientation of 
this cult is too exclusively backward. As seen in the extreme form 
of the hundred great books, this cult is especially impotent since 
it provides no formula for the inerrant selection of the great 
books, leaving it to the selector to make what he will, to a degree, 
of the western tradition. Whether we face predominantly toward 
the future or toward the past, we find divergence of ideas and 
interest where we seek unity. 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHING AS THE ANSWER 


In the end there does not seem to be much left to do except to 
construct an Education of a judicious mixture of the tradition 
that explains our cultural past and the pragmatic science upon 
which we rely for our future; for the Harvard scholars find that 
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a third great solution of the problem is not practicable in present- 
day America. This is the solution that was almost universally 
shared by the colleges of this country no longer than a century 
ago. It is a solution that is still open to ‘‘sectarian colleges,’’ as 
the Harvard report calls them, but one that is ‘‘out of the ques- 
tion in publicly-supported colleges and is practically, if not 
legally, impossible in most others.’’ It is ‘‘the conviction that 
Christianity gives meaning and ultimate unity to all parts of the 
curriculum, indeed to the whole life of the college.’’ There is no 
hint that this is not an adequate unifying force; it is simply one 
that is ‘‘out of the question’’ today. There seems to be a note of 
wistfulness in the statement that ‘‘religion is not now, for most 
colleges, a practicable source of intellectual unity.’’ It seems 
almost as if these authors had said, ‘‘ Would to God that it were.’’ 

Well, why is Christianity out of the question as the unifying 
force in American education? Is not religion the name that we 
apply to the only discipline that undertakes to speak with finality 
concerning the history and destiny of man? Is it not more rea- 
sonable to say that it is out of the question for man to refuse to 
consider his destiny when he sets out to build his common life? 
After all, Christianity is the western tradition—the golden thread 
of unity that gives meaning and coherence to the whole long 
story—just as it is Christianity rather than science, as useful as 
science may be, that lights the pathway of man’s future. Whether 
we think it feasible to restore religion to its ancient place in edu- 
cation, the testimony of the history of our civilization is to the 
effect that whatever unity of thought and purpose it has ever 
possessed has been the unity of the Christian faith. We desper- 
ately need an integrating principle; the only principle that can 
be supplied is the Christian principle. 





Two PitTraALtyts WHICH CHRISTIAN EpucATION Must Avoip 


The conviction that this is true lies back of what we call 
Christian education, of which, fortunately, a goodly quantity 
survives. But there are two dangers that Christian education 
must carefully avoid. The first is that it will become ashamed 
of its Christianity and deny it before men. Intent upon demon- 


strating its breadth it may lose its convictions, becoming first 
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only nominally Christian and then frankly secular. The history 
of education in America affords numerous examples of such drift- 
ing. Now, most of the educational institutions in this country - 
are still, in a sense, Christian. They have Christian men and 
women on their staffs and, in common with other features of 
American life, acknowledge their debt to the Christian tradition, 
that is, the usefulness of the spiritual capital heretofore stored 
up. But many of them no longer add to that capital or even 
repair its wastage through the years. The true Christian educa- 
tion should generate spiritual capital for the whole community. 
And it cannot do this if it is not willing to be known as engaged in 
this enterprise. 

In recent years Christian education, instead of repudiating its 
Christianity, has often succumbed to the temptation to water it 
down to a pale humanism, so that its purposes become largely 
indistinguishable from those of the myriad secular organizations 
whose aim is the improvement of the temporal lot of their mem- 
bers. At times it seems to have no higher purpose than that of 
outdoing the secular world at its own game. It is proper for 
Christian education to be concerned with poverty, and labor 
problems, and free speech, and racial relations, but it should not 
forget that the great integrating principle which it must preserve 
and transmit is one that is over and above and beyond these 
things and can bring unity of thought and purpose precisely 
because this is true; whereas, these matters, when discussed on 
their own level, produce only discord and strife. Nor can the 
Christian principle win the allegiance of diverse groups if it can- 
not rise above the secular purposes of the organizations already 
formed by these groups, since secular organizations must remain 
better vehicles for secular aims. 

The second danger to Christian education is that it will neglect 
learning, and cease to do an honest job of education. Undoubt- 
edly, piety without learning is virtuous, but it does not constitute 
the equipment for conducting an educational institution. If the 
education in Christian education is not honest and thorough, it is 
a fraud, and the adjective Christian should certainly not be con- 
nected with a fraud. Christianity need not and must not be 
afraid of the enlightened mind. It has nothing to gain from 
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promoting a union of religious zeal and ignorance. At best, such 
a union makes religion look pathetic; at the worst, it leads to the 
weird rites of the imbecile cults and opens the door to the positive 
rackets that are plied in the name of religion against the gullible 
and the simple. 

Christian education must be so true to its own name, so honest 
in its purposes as to win the respect even of those who think that 
education has no need of Christianity. Its institutions must 
attract to their faculties scholars of the first order, as well trained 
in their specialties as any, and as gifted in imparting their know]l- 
edge. Its scholars must be unafraid to search for the truth in 
work shops where a spirit of freedom prevails. Its laboratories 
must be equipped with the finest of instruments, its libraries 
stocked with the best of books, and it must make its appeal to 
young men and women whose thirst for learning is deep and 
genuine. In a word, if Christianity is to integrate the thinking 
of people, it must have something to integrate. An attempt to 
superimpose the Christian principle upon an intellectual vacuum 
will provide no answer to the educational needs of our genera- 
tion; but a true and honest and thorough education, in which the 
Christian discipline operates as the active ingredient to bring 
unity and coherence to the whole of life, is the one best hope of 
a troubled civilization groping for the key to common purpose 
and united action. 
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Fit and Safe to Live In* 


By WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 


HE things that people think and say and do—and the things 
they do not think and say and do—have been of much inter- 
est to me as far back as I can remember. For that reason, prob- 
ably, I early became interested in history, which, to me at least, 
is the all-embracing story of people. ‘‘The proper study of man- 
kind,’’ I once said to myself, ‘‘is man.’’ Alexander Pope, of 
course, generally is given credit for these words since he ex- 
pressed them long before I did. I do not begrudge him the honor. 
The coincidence merely illustrates the timeliness of the thought! 
The prolonged study and teaching of history have led me to 
a fundamental conclusion regarding the most hopeful way to a 
world which Woodrow Wilson described as ‘‘fit and safe to live 
in.’’ Again no claim can be laid to originality ; but this lack does 
not affect the validity of the conclusion. The answer to the prob- 
lem of a peaceful brotherhood of mankind lies, as it long has lain, 
in education. Anticlimax? Probably. But fact is no less impor- 
tant for its homeliness and obviousness. 

We are all, of course, fully aware of the importance of educa- 
tion early in the child’s life. Once, after a lecture by the late 
educator, Francis W. Parker of Chicago, a woman came up to him 
and said: ‘‘How early can I begin the education of my child?’’ 
‘“When,’’ asked Parker, ‘‘will your child be born?’’ ‘‘Born?’’ 
she gasped, ‘‘ why, he is five years old.’’ ‘‘My goodness, woman,’’ 
eried Parker, ‘‘don’t stand here talking to me—hurry home; 
already you have lost the best five years!’’ There is much to be 
said for Parker’s staid. No view of education is complete that 
omits childhood education. But for the twin reasons of time and 
applicability, let us here discuss only education on the college 
level, not that on the lower levels. 

From the viewpoints of national and world welfare, then, oie 
kind of man and woman does it seem desirable to graduate from 
our colleges? Since man is spiritual, intellectual, and physical 


* This is the address of Dr. Langsam, delivered on December 12, 1945, 
at his inauguration as President of Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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in his make-up, all sides of his being must be properly developed. 
As William E. Dunning of Columbia University once put it: 
‘*The ends for which men strive are determined in a vast majority 
of instances by feeling ; the means to these ends are the more com- 
mon field of action for reason.’’ Both feeling and reason must 
be developed and trained in a world where not only individuals 
but nations live in close proximity to each other. 

The college graduate, accordingly, ought to be a God-fearing, 
loyal citizen of his county and of the world. He ought to be the 
sane patriot who, in a slight paraphrase of the words of Edmund 
Burke, strives so to be a patriot as never to forget that he is a 
Christian gentleman. 

Such an one may be expected to possess certain stable and per- 
manent values even in time of great instability, stress, and emer- 
gency. In our selection of these stable spiritual and rational 
values lies our blueprint for college education. The fundamental 
values, I believe, are the following: faith, self-reliance and per- 
severance, tolerance, intellectual curiosity, a sense of humor, and 
a willingness to compromise. 

In this case, as in so many others, it probably is not difficult 
to get agreement on broad principles. The differences generally 
arise in the analysis and application of the principles. Let us, 
therefore, consider some of these values in more detail. 

‘*Faith is a knowledge of the benevolence of God toward us.”’ 
Faith therefore is a bulwark which, as many a youth today can 
testify, remains when all other support has been swept away. 
How terrible the results, how rapid the moral decline, in those 
areas where faith was officially derided, where belief was mocked, 
where material considerations became the chief criteria of worth, 
where the lie was raised to the dignity of a principle of state- 
craft! The very evident revival of interest in religion on our 
campuses is testimony sufficient to the yearning for spiritual 
anchorage among the youth of today. The man of faith, when 
he comes to a dangerous crossing, stops, looks, and listens. The 
man who has no God will try to rush across in high gear. It is 
more of the former whom this troubled world now needs. 

Faith, of course, cannot be taught in college, or any place else. 
It is, as the hard-headed Thomas Hobbes wrote: ‘‘A gift of God 
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which man can neither give nor take away.’’ But faith can and 
must be nourished in an atmosphere of faith, of reverence, of 
Christian living. A prime function of our colleges, therefore, is 
to relate religion to the campus experience in such a way as to 
provide an atmosphere favorable to the growth of faith. 

Self-reliance and perseverance come next as desirable and 
necessary attributes of the good citizen. In blunt but forceful 
language, the Arabs have long declared that ‘‘every man must 
seratch his own head.’’ The need is great today for such an atti- 
tude. It was one of the saddest results of the Great Depréssion 
of recent memory that millions of young people came to believe 
in their inherent right to lean on others instead of caring for 
themselves. That was one of the unhappy conditions which was 
interpreted by the Nazis and Fascists as a sign of democratic 
degeneracy. Fortunately, the history of our part in the war gives 
sufficient proof that, with proper training, American youth is 
fully self-reliant. 

It is the concern of our colleges, therefore, to give this proper 
training, and they can do it readily. The students must be shown 
how to carry on independent work, how to dig out the facts by 
themselves, how to think their problems through to logical con- 
clusions, how to equip themselves with needful tools and to strike 
out on their own—and persevere to victory. Academic research, 
moreover, even on an elementary level, can be used to teach per- 
severance. It takes perseverance to analyze a chemical compound, 
to carry further research in physics, to track down the particular 
historical detail which seems to have the highest degree of prob- 
ability as truth. And who is there to deny that it takes per- 
severance to finish a term paper when it is due? 

Let us now examine for a moment the true meaning of toler- 
ance. Reasonable tolerance of the ideas and conditions of other 
men does not mean taking an attitude of indifference or inde- 
cision. It does not mean being mentally lazy and calling that 
sophistication. Nor does it mean appeasement or doing nothing 
because one is unwilling to acknowledge the bitter realities of an 
unpleasant situation. It does mean a readiness to try to under- 
stand the other side of an argument. It means to see what points 
the other party has on his side. And it means then to try to meet 
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for discussion on some common ground. Reasonable tolerance 
has the courage of its convictions without being aggressive. It 
is free to demand that everyone live up to certain accepted prin- 
ciples of decency. It resists with energy any violations of these 
principles. 

A mind that is intolerant is a single-track mind—and of nar- 
row-gauge track at that. Such a mind ean see only one limited 
goal at a time—a goal that must be reached no matter how much 
physical and spiritual suffering the process may cause to anyone 
else. It was intolerance, for example, which led St. Clement, in 
95 A.D., to forbid Christians to read anything written by non- 
beleivers. The Scriptures, he said, ‘‘should suffice for the be- 
liever.’’ And it was this same spirit which a few years ago led 
Mussolini to shout that the road to progress lies ‘‘over the more 
or less decomposed corpse of the Goddess of Liberty.’’ Intoler- 
ance is a pillar and a sign of totalitarianism. It leads directly 
to war. Let us, therefore, try to inculeate a reasonable tolerance 
in our students. 

Intellectual curiosity, or the desire to seek out the facts of a 
situation before reaching conclusions or taking action, is of espe- 
cial significance in this day of propaganda and high-pressure 
salesmanship. ‘‘A little fact,’’ said Emerson, ‘‘is worth a whole 
limbo of dreams.’’ And one of our chief needs in this transition 
period to the postwar world is an emphasis on facts as distin- 
guished from propaganda, wishful thinking, and glibness. 

There has been a trend in some places to encourage students to 
take sides in controversies, whether the students have the neces- 
sary background information or not. ‘‘Let them talk,’’ say the 
proponents of this view, ‘‘it doesn’t really matter how deep their 
knowledge, as long as they learn to express opinions.’’ With this 
attitude I cannot agree. Too often, I believe, we accept the idea 
that every man is entitled to his own opinion. I should like to 
change this slogan to read: ‘‘Every man is entitled to his own 
opinion on subjects about which he knows something.’’ This is 
especially important now, when so many poorly prepared indi- 
viduals make speeches on the complicated political, economic, and 
social problems of the day. And many of them are not content 
to speak merely of the present. They even talk about the future, 
whose secrets no man knows. 
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By stressing a passion for facts, I do not mean to say that a 
person should forever stall, or that he should never make a definite 
statement on any subject until after he has carried on some in- 
tensive research. That would be as foolish as encouraging the use 
of inaccurate generalizations—though it would still be less dan- 
gerous. Somewhere between naive credulity and cynical skepti- 
cism lies the field of fact. Only in that field should our academic 
products accept information and spread their views. 

Next among the stable values that need to be emphasized is a 
sense of humor and the ability not to take oneself too seriously. 
Individuals and nations who take themselves too seriously usually 
end by causing trouble for their neighbors. This trait gives rise 
to unjustifiable feelings of superiority. It excuses the committing 
of crimes in the name of supposed justice. It leads to pomposity 
and aggressiveness. The person who takes himself too seriously 
is the one who feels called upon to fight every time he imagines 
himself to be insulted. He is the one who flares up whenever he 
believes that he is not getting the flattery and humility which he 
thinks are his due. Abraham Lincoln, in his simple, honest way, 
called such people ‘‘ pompous, two-legged dogs.”’ 

Nothing, on the other hand, is ever completely lost to him who 
has a sense of humor. To be able to laugh over jokes at the ex- 
pense of others, and at jokes concerning one’s own weaknesses, 
is a wonderful attribute. Without a sense of humor, it is impos- 
sible to have much faith in the future of humanity, for the past 
has too many dark spots. It is a sense of humor which distin- 
guishes the realist from the cynic. Long, long ago, an ancient 
wise man declared that humor is the only true test of gravity, 
and gravity of humor. For a subject which will not bear a cer- 
tain amount of raillery is suspicious. And a jest which cannot 
bear some serious examination is false wit. 

The importance of compromise in human relations and of a 
willingness to make an occasional sacrifice for the good of others 
can hardly be overemphasized. Here, truly, the Christian char- 
acter standeth out. There is no need, in this connection, that one 
‘‘give away the shirt on one’s back.’’ Extremes are bad in any- 
thing. It is merely that more emphasis on the ‘‘give’’ in the 
formula ‘‘give and take’’ would probably hurt few people and 
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make life far pleasanter and safer than in the past, on both the 
national and the international levels. Think for a moment of 
any one of the many international conferences held in Europe 
between the two World Wars. How much overemphasis was 
placed by the representatives of most states on selfish demands 
instead of on mutually beneficial concessions! And misguided 
public opinion at home generally seemed to back the intran- 
sigeance of the delegates. 

The possessor of the values which we have just listed is the 
Christian gentleman, the sane patriot. He is proud of the 
achievements of his country and his countrymen. But he also 
gives full credit to the virtues and accomplishments of his fellow- 
men in other countries. He does not believe in the theory of a 
master race, nor does he speak of inferior or slave races. He is 
neither a blind hero-worshipper nor a smart-alecky debunker. 

The sane patriot is a proud, cultural nationalist. He realizes 
that there is much cultural value in having differing national 
languages, literatures, historical traditions, customs, costumes, 
music, and social institutions. Such differences, he knows, make 
civilization richer. They make travel and study more interesting. 
They make possible, in the long run, a higher cultural blend. He 
does not want to make one type out of Americans, Britishers, 
Germans, Russians, Arabs, and Chinese. He wants each to de- 
velop peaceably in his own environment and on the basis of his 
own cultural background. 

In process of being educated, the American youth passes 
through several institutions. The one peculiarly fitted to make 
of him a Christian gentleman in the terms of our description is 
the small Christian college. It is not the taking of this course 
or that one, or both, which so develops the youth. It is the whole 
spiritual and intellectual atmosphere in which he exists. A man 
is educated, not by taking courses or reading books, but through 
the development of his whole understanding. Education is some- 
thing which happens to a student working on his course in an 
educational environment. It is not something that belongs of 
itself to any subject or series of subjects. 

The small college has small classes. It offers the possibility of 


intimate and close relations and friendship between professor 
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and student. It is relatively free from political pressure. It is 
strongly personal and in no sense a factory of knowledge. It 
gives its students an opportunity to learn responsibility and 
leadership on a modest scale, rather than plunging them into 
large-scale operations at the outset. It emphasizes quiet and 
reverence and meditation. It stresses the importance of feeling 
and sentiment and spiritual worth without deprecating reason. It 
relates the matters of the spirit to the everyday life of the campus. 
It stresses, always and foremost, the importance, indeed the 
sanctity, of the individual. 

These, allow me to say, have been the traditional aims of Wag- 
ner College. These, with God’s blessing, will continue to be the 
aims of Wagner College. 
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Liberty Is Within* | 
By KENNETH IRVING BROWN 


O OFTEN we hear liberty talked about as if it were something 
from without—something which is given to us, put in our 
hands by the efforts of others. And so it is, of course, to a certain 
extent, but what we sometimes are remiss in seeing is that liberty 
is also within, and only as one has achieved that liberty within 
can one make wise use of the liberty without. 


I 


That liberty within must include a liberty of the mind. Hun- 
dreds of times these last four years you Denison seniors have come 
up our Drag, passing the centennial plaza with those immemorial 
words—‘‘ Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.’’ I think Jesus was meaning that if you set out on a quest 
to understand truth, you are seeking the liberty of the mind 
which is a part of the liberty within. 

Of all the ignorance of the world, none is greater than to be 
ignorant of one’s own ignorance. For recreation recently I was 
reading the Memoirs of a Superfluous Man, by Albert Jay Nock. 
I suppose of the men of our generation Mr. Nock is one of those 
whose scholarship is among the broadest; his penetrating insight 
into all the fields of human learning is astoundingly large. As 
one reads his autobiography, one is conscious of the ease with 
which he moves among the great, not of a single field, but of all 
fields. One is conscious of the freedom with which he chooses the 
precise word to speak his precise thought. Albert Jay Nock en- 
joys a liberty of the mind that he has achieved for himself through 
the years of painstaking discipline of reading and study and 
effort and mastery and self-discipline. 

So often we deceive ourselves with the stupid substitute of 
liberty, of imagining liberty to be our choice whether or not we 


* This paper is the summary of a talk which Dr. Brown, President of Deni- 
son University, gave to a graduating class at Denison. In days of emphasis 
upon mechanics, legislation and physical security, President Brown has 
stressed very properly the essential nature of liberty. 
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shall read the comics or Shapespeare. That is only the kinder- 
garten stage of liberty. Real liberty comes when the mind is so 
disciplined and so ordered that one has freedom to choose among 
the many ‘‘bests’’ and to walk humbly, but intelligently, with the 
great minds of all days. I do not know how successful Denison 
has been in inspiring you to achieve this liberty of the mind. I 
doubt if you yourselves know. Probably it is one of the questions 
that will be answered only with time. I remember one sentence 
from the concluding sermon which Donald Doss preached in our 
Granville Presbyterian Church. ‘‘ Youth is the fire and the years 
are wolves, and as the fire burns low, the wolves grow bolder.’’ 
In no field is this more true than in the area of the mind because 
the temptations will push themselves in upon you day by day and 
year by year to lower the standards of your reading, to decrease 
the attention you pay to study, to circumscribe the number of 
interests which you hold in life. There is nothing so pitiful, it 
seems to me, as the man or the woman upon whom, early in life, 
the horizons of living push in until he finds himself bounded by 
only his little two-by-four self, and ignorant of his ignorance of 
the world. For him, the liberty of the mind has been taken away. 
Whether he have a diploma, or not, tucked away in the attic 
trunk; whether or not his name has ever appeared on any com- 
mencement program, he is a man in shackles, bereft of freedom. 


II 


Liberty within also includes a liberty of the heart. Perhaps 
more serious and also more criminal than the loss of physical 
liberty which has come to so many millions of human beings is the 
loss of the liberty of heart. One of the greatest, if not the greatest 
crime which Hitler committed was the debasement of those finest 
qualities of German youth—the spirit of quest, courage, self- 
dedication to a cause, and the willingness to spend everything 
for it. These were noble qualities of living which Hitler debased 
in the service of his vile philosophy, and as a result of his efforts, 
the youth of Germany, quite without their knowledge, to be sure, 
were robbed of a liberty—the liberty of the heart which was just 
as essential to them as the liberty of physical action. We need 
to hold this in mind as we approach the tremendous problem of 
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re-educating Germany to live in a neighborly world. Lord Hali- 
fax, in an address at a Goucher College commencement, called to 
the minds of his listeners that ‘‘if we are to win at the end of this 
war a victory that will endure, our faith, yours and mine, and the 
things that make for the health of the society we want to build, 
must burn as fiercely for the things in which we believe as the 
faith of the Nazis burns for the things in which they believe and 
which we condemn.’’ Lord Halifax went on to say, ‘‘I suggest 
to yon that the object of our faith, translated into civic terms, 
must be human personality. We must seek to reflect a respect 
for that personality in all our civic or national or international 
relations. It is quite certain that without the force of a great 
example, vested in a great principle, we cannot hope to regenerate 
those with whom we now fight.’’ 

Within the liberty of the heart, we shall do very well to keep 
quite clear our thoughts on war. We have accepted World War 
II as inevitable. We have believed that it could achieve righteous 
ends. We have fought, determinedly and consistently, for what 
we believe to be righteous goals. As the war has progressed and 
we have grown accustomed, somewhat at least, to the routine of 
war news and of war production, we may have found our think- 
ing dulled on the fundamental issue of the un-Christian character 
of war. The war may have been inevitable, but if it was inevita- 
ble, it was inevitable because of the ignorance and stupidity and 
unrighteousness with which we conducted our inter-personal and 
inter-national affairs. We must guard ourselves from allowing 
the method of war ever to become sacred in our minds. Because 
of human sinfulness, it may become inevitable, but that in no way 
sanctifies it or makes it Christian, as a method of controlling the 
relations of men. 

One of our Denison faculty recently received a letter from a 
graduate of some eight years ago, a distinctly moving letter from 
a man in uniform: 

‘*You mentioned Christmas. Christmas Day before last, I left 
home for a short tour of duty aboard a destroyer escort. Peggy 
Ann was about eight months old then. This past Christmas Day 
I spent sitting in the sun, on a nearby beach, and swimming in the 
Pacific Ocean. On Christmas Eve I worked all night loading 
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ships. Bright stars filled the sky. But the quiet, peaceful manger 
was forgotten in many parts of the world. In my own heart I 
longed to listen to the joys of Christmas hymns. But we were 
loading tanks and guns. I wondered that night what He would 
have said had He passed by my pier. In my own heart I really 
knew. I would have looked into His eyes and the familiar tender 
look in them would have asked again and again: ‘But why?’ 
And I would have had no answer.’’ 


III 


There is a liberty of the mind; there is a liberty of the heart; 
there is likewise liberty of the spirit; and together they comprise 
our liberty within. This is the liberty of one who recognizes him- 
self as the son or daughter of the living God. No artificial barrier 
is set up between him and the heavenly Father. No ceremony, no 
priest, no governmental interference, no creed need bar him ever 
from coming in to the divine Presence. 

In the liberty of the soul one speaks in paradoxes as one does 
in the liberty of the heart, for the man is most free in spirit when 
he is most under the compulsion of the will of God. Contradic- 
tion? Call it so, if you please. Eternal, insoluble paradox? If 
you will. But he who lives each day under the constraint of an 
inescapable and irresistible compulsion for the doing of God’s 
highest will is the man who in spirit is freest of all men. 

Not many of us know without break that type of constraint. 
Some of you have known it for a precious hour or a precious day 
when the thing you were doing was in the fullness of your mind 
and the completeness of your heart as truly God’s will for you 
as any opportunity which life offered. 

In so many fields security seems to be slipping away from us 
these days, and life in so many of its areas appears to be beyond 
our control. I have been much strengthened by a prayer which 
I think I have used on one or two occasions in our college convo- 
eations. I give it to you once again: 


Lord, grant us serenity to accept that which cannot be 
changed and courage to change that which can be changed, 
and intelligence to distinguish the one from the other. 
Perhaps it is the liberty of the spirit that is bringing a larger 
unity today as we face with our neighbors, Protestant, Jew, and 
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Catholic, the inevitability of death. George Sokolsky has written 
of a grave bearing the bodies of thirteen of our boys blown, in 
war, beyond recognition and buried in a common grave over 
which stands a marker bearing both the crucifix of Christ and the 
star of David. 

Lieutenant Commander Joshua Goldberg, Captain Robert 
Workman, and Commander John Boslet officiated at a single 
burial service, in England, for nine of our boys from the Army, 
the Navy, and the Merchant Marine,—boys of several faiths. 
Over the nine caskets they spoke their rites together, the Rabbi 
in Hebrew and English, the priest in Latin and English, and 
the minister in English only. The reporter, bringing us the 
story, wrote, ‘‘There they stood side by side before the one God 
of them all, and each prayed for all; they made no distinction as 
between the deal. They made no compromises concerning their 
living faiths. The dead belonged to God. The living worshipped 
according to their traditions and convictions. Nothing was de- 
stroyed, and yet the ideal of love of man was closer, perhaps closer 
than ever to reality.”’ 

Liberty of the spirit, like the liberty of the mind and the liberty 
of the heart, brings its own special responsibility—the greater 
the liberty, the larger the responsibility. It was James Russell 
Lowell who wrote of the responsibility of the free: 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for her own dear sake 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 


No; true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and mind, to be 
Earnest to make others free. 

* * * *« * 


While the world cries louder for liberty, liberty to be won for 


men by force of arms and made by legislative decree, hold fast 
to the liberty within which is yours for the making. 
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Biography—A Liberating Art 
By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW* 


HE idea of knowledge as the foundation of morality is at least 

as old as Socrates. The conviction that international mo- 

rality must be based upon a better understanding between diverse 

nations, races and peoples is as recent as the San Francisco Con- 

ference. Such an understanding can best be brought about by 

education in the humanities: the studies that free the spirit of 
man. 

But this familiar term—the humanities—which used to be a 
synonym for the ancient classics has come to be applied to a far 
wider range of studies. Hence, the provocative article: ‘‘ Which 
Are the Liberating Arts?’’ by John Herman Randall, Jr., in the 
Spring, 1944, number of The American Scholar. 

‘It is easy,’’ says Professor Randall, ‘‘to teach any subject 
liberally if it be considered and taught historically, as a part of 
man’s long achievement of humanity.’’ In other words, ‘‘the 
proper study of mankind is man.’’ Nevertheless, it is not easy. 
And it takes a particular educational background, and an ex- 
tremely liberal attitude toward learning and life. 

My greatest teachers in undergraduate days were all ‘‘human- 
ists’’—whether the subjects they taught were the ancient classics, 
philosophy or even mathematics, economies or science. They were 
interested in their subjects, in their own teachers and in the great 
tradition that linked them with the past, in the relationship that 
existed between their particular department of study and the 
whole universe of knowledge; also, and not least important, they 
were deeply interested in their students. I remember with grati- 
tude and affection Dean Andrew F. West, Dr. Jesse Benedict 
Carter and Professor Samuel Ross Winans, in my own field of 
chief interest; also President John Grier Hibben in philosophy, 
Henry Burchard Fine in mathematics, Winthrop More Daniels 
in political economy and Leroy Wiley McCay in chemistry. 
There is much truth in Dr. Randall’s statement : ‘‘ Whether an art 


* Dr. Mierow is Professor of Biography on the Ambrose White Vernon 
Foundation at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
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or a subject is ‘liberal’ or not depends upon the way in which it 
is taught.’’ 

While in the last analysis the most important factor in deter- 
mining which are the liberating arts is the teacher, surely certain 
fields of study are essentially more free, more distinctly ‘‘human’”’ 
than others. One such field is biography: the study of ‘‘great 
men’’ in a free, humanistic manner. 

The Department of Biography, founded at Carleton College in 
1920, by Dr. Ambrose White Vernon, was the pioneer—the first 
in the academic world. Five years later, in 1925, Dr. Vernon 
established a similar department at Dartmouth. The Indenture 
of Trust of Duke University insists upon the inclusion in the 
curriculum of that great institution of learning ‘‘instruction in 
the lives of the great of earth.’’ Doubtless other colleges and 
schools also offer courses in the general field of biography. 

A sympathetic understanding of the lives, the personalities, the 
characters and the achievements of the best known and most influ- 
ential individuals in the history of the race cannot fail to be 
humanizing and liberating in the fullest sense of those words. In 
the realm of biography we no longer find mere dry doctrines to be 
memorized. Instead we are introduced to living, interesting, 
appealing figures—men and women like ourselves. The history 
of philosophy may be transformed into a kaleidoscopic procession 
of mighty men of thought: Socrates, Plato and Aristotle ; Epicte- 
tus and Marcus Aurelius. As we read their very words, pre- 
served for us in the Apology, the Republic or the Ethics, the 
Discourses or the Meditations, we seem to see again the strange 
figure of the son of Sophroniscus, barefoot and clad in the same 
robe winter and summer, stopping to talk with his fellow Athe- 
nians, or suddenly lost in contemplation and utterly oblivious of 
all about him. We hear the lame old teacher of stoicism rebuking 
a student: ‘‘Slave!’’ he cries. So once men had addressed him, 
in distant Rome. There sits the Emperor of the world, Marcus 
Aurelius the Good, writing in his diary by night in a military 
tent near Vienna, after a hard day in the field. And we ourselves, 
like Alexander the Great, may profit by Aristotle’s instruction 
and his lore. These men lived their philosophies. We are privi- 


leged to liberate our spirits from trivial and transient cares by 
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hearing them discourse on human freedom, on happiness the chief 
good, and on the immortality of the soul. 

Or, again, we may make a journey into America—the America 
of an earlier day—by familiarizing ourselves with the lives and 
the achievements of our founders: John Winthrop, of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony ; Benjamin Franklin, of Philadelphia; George 
Washington, of Virginia. We may learn the principles of true 
democracy from Jefferson and Lincoln. Andrew Carnegie epi- 
tomizes for us the strange reversals of fortune made possible in 
our land of opportunity. In Woodrow Wilson’s career we may 
see illustrated the ideals and the disasters of the League of 
Nations. Here is American History transformed—liberalized— 
humanized. 

So, too, the study of comparative religions may take the form 
of an inquiry into the lives and original teachings of their foun- 
ders. There is Confucius—whose verdict on the unteachables is 
‘*Rotten wood cannot be carved.’’ Buddha has a message for 
today and for all time: ‘‘Not by hatred is hatred overcome, but 
by not-hatred.’’ Mohammed still proclaims that God is One. 
Jeremiah stands revealed as the most enlightened—the most lib- 
eral—of the prophets of the Old Testament by his declaration 
that religion is an affair of the heart, depending neither on special 
places nor elaborate rites for its efficacy. He is the spokesman 
for the New Covenant. 

The pageant of the past is best unfolded in the dramatic per- 
formances of its mightiest protagonists: men like Pericles and 
Alexander and Caesar and Charles the Great. The Middle Ages 
are more readily comprehended—and enjoyed—by an intimate 
acquaintance with Jerome, through his letters; with Augustine, 
who stands revealed in his Confessions; with Dante, by the read- 
ing of his Vita Nuova and The Divine Comedy; with Petrarch, 
once more through the instrumentality of letters. Some of these 
are addressed to dead authors to whose works he had imparted 
new life. Some are addressed to his contemporaries and friends. 
One is addressed to us. ‘‘Perhaps you may have heard of me,”’ 
he says—Fuerit tibi, forsan, de me aliquid auditum—‘ perhaps 
you will want to know what sort of a man I was.”’ 

So, too, in the realm of travel and adventure we may read the 
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very words of Marco Polo, of Columbus, or of David Livingstone. 
They are their own interpreters. They admit us freely into full 
companionship with them on their far journeys. 

Biography, then, is one of the roads to freedom—to human- 
ism—to a fuller understanding of the spirit of man. One answer 
to the question, ‘‘ What is Man?,”’ is surely the retort ‘‘ These were 
men.’’ It is not intended as a nostrum, a cure-all, a drug on the 
market. ‘‘This,’’ says Dr. Vernon, ‘‘is the function of the depart- 
ment of biography in the academic discipline. It restores the 
balance between the outer world and the inner. It sends the stu- 
dent forth with convictions wrought out of hand-to-hand contact 
with the richest human material within our reach. It teaches 
him, in Lowell’s prase, ‘to contemporize himself with bygone 
times.’ It obliterates for him the ditch men have dug between 
books and life.’’ The study of biography is one of the liberating 
arts. 
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Is God Divided? 


By RUSSEL N. SQUIRE* 


‘If I ascend up into Heaven, thou art there. 
If I make my bed in the unseen, behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning 


And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me.’’ 


HRISTIANS in like manner frequently declare their faith 
in the Living God, Jehovah of Hosts. Still, in reference to 
their apprehension of God, some Christians betray a confusion 
in thinking that amounts to being, through self-contradiction, a 
denial of their faith. This confusion in part grows out of the 
failure—a failure to which all mankind continuously contributes 
—to give to the world a solution of the problem of good and evil, 
of carnality and spirituality, of Satan and Jehovah, of material 
and spirit. 

This confusion and failure leads Christian people all too fre- 
quently, not merely to a resigned espousal of a ‘‘stop-gap’’ kind 
of philosophical and theological dualism, but even to an ear- 
nest endorsement of an ultimate dualism with all its inherent 
inadequacies. 

If dualism is to be considered seriously as an ultimate expla- 
nation of the cosmos, if the facts of the cosmos are to be con- 
sidered as stemming from the action of two independent and 
eternally co-existent principles or realities, then, contrary to 
Jesus’ words one must recognize that Christianity is not the kind 
of God-given way of life it claims to be. 

The Christians who espouse ultimate dualism and who are 
therefore opposed to any kind of monism, of course stoutly voice 
their disapproval of that philosophic view which would describe 


* Dr. Squire is Professor of Music at George Pepperdine College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. In this paper he does not intend to attack or to defend 
dualism or monism. His intention is rather to show that, in the framework 
of Jesus and His apostles, more urgently than in any other, some kind of 
spiritualistic monism must be the goal of the theologians and the phi- 
losophers. 
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reality in terms of a materialistic monism. It is altogether proper 
and consistent that they do this. At the risk of over-simplifying, 
we note that in a materialistic monism the basis of values, of 
happenings, of all existence is matter and energy: that is, the 
physical elements in process. Proponents of this materialism see 
superstition, delusion, belief, faith, awareness of values, and 
setting of values as ‘‘vegetations’’ stemming out of the processes, 
accidental, propitious, or otherwise, of the physical elements in 
action. 

In general, Christians who believe that Jesus is the Son of God 
find themselves compelled to oppose this view. For such a view 
makes ‘‘matter in process’’ both the sum total of reality and the 
single description of the cosmos. Such a view makes the tra- 
ditional faith in Jehovah, Christ, or the Logos a superstition, a 
‘*primitive delusion,’’ as Santayana might say, resulting from a 
peculiar arrangement and functioning of the physical elements. 

Is it not strange that many Christians holding rightly enough 
an antipathy for materialistic monism hold also an antipathy for 
spiritualistic monism? It would seem that these good Christian 
opponents of materialism, that is, materialistic monsim, confuse 
the individual concepts of materialism and monism and then, in 
over-exuberant zeal, transfer their antipathy for one concept 
based upon a monistic premise to any other concept so based. 
It is something to be regretted if this is the basis for these Chris- 
tians’ antipathy toward spiritualistic monism. Monism itself is 
just the name given to a premise of thinking which views the 
world or cosmos as the working of a single principle. 

A monistic explanation of the cosmos should be the goal of all 
philosophic effort. To espouse dualism—or pluralism—as an ulti- 
mate is to confirm inability to achieve the philosophic goal. As 
Ladd said, years ago, ‘‘ We give credence to dualism only in order 
to be more cautious and penetrating in our philosophic analysis, 
more patient and comprehensive in our attempt at a final philo- 
sophical synthesis. In being consistently and persistently philo- 
sophical we are always seeking some form of monistic system.”’ 

Of course, it may be that ‘‘dualistic Christians’’ oppose spiri- 
tualistic monism because they cannot free themselves sufficiently 


from the sensual stimuli of the physical realm which so engulfs 
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the soul. Or it may be, logically enough, because they cannot 
countenance the monists’ failure to adequately treat the profound 
contradictions and paradoxes of human experience. At any rate 
although the ‘‘dualistic Christians’’ find themselves compelled to 
deny that physical things alone are real, they find themselves 
moved, nevertheless, perhaps because of the seeming actuality of 
physical things, to countenance a dualism that allows material 
things to be real if in company with the spiritual. Reality, one 
often hears them say, is obviously a dualism of material and the 
spirit. Usually, in this ‘‘Christian dualism’’ the material is con- 
fused with and made to represent evil and the spiritual is con- 
sidered as the good. 

Perhaps part of the confusion seen in the doctrine of the ‘‘ dual- 
istic Christians’’ is a result of their confusion in regard to reality 
itself. In words similar to those which Hocking has been heard 
to use, reality is that independent thing upon which all other 
things are dependent. Reality is at once, then, an ultimate and 
a single impetus for all that has been, is, and shall be. To the 
Christian who holds that no philosophy based on a dualistic 
premise can stand, the names, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
synonymous with the name, Reality. 

The Christian who has perceived the verity in the monistic 
concept can affirm, then, with candor, his belief that the things 
of this world shall pass away but that the words of God shall 
endure forever. Such a Christian can delineate between intem- 
perate love for ‘‘things of this world’’ and the things themselves. 
It is against the intemperate love that Christ speaks. It is the 
intemperate love which is evil. The ‘‘things of this world,’’ as 
Paul shows, are not in themselves evil at all. 

Reality is eternal, timeless; and what is not eternal is only 
passing and not to be confused with Reality. Physicists occa- 
sionally emphasize that while matter and energy are translatable, 
back and forth, one into the other, they cannot be destroyed. 
This hypothesis can be asserted as acceptable only for the time 
being, only in contemporary history as man now knows it: In 
‘the day of the Lord . . . the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the 
earth also and the works that are therein shall be burned up.’’ 
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When the ‘‘dualistic Christians’’ affirm—and they often do— 
that the material part of reality shall pass away but the spiritual, 
never, they are affirming that the eternals are spiritual and that 
they alone are real. Thus, in spite of themselves, the dualists 
affirm an ultimate monism. Further, the dualists find them- 
selves faced with these questions, which, of course, have been 
asked before: If some things that are real—the material things— 
shall pass away, how can one be assured that other things real, 
such as the spiritual, shall not pass away? Or if there be a strug- 
gle between two realities, two eternals, how can one be assured 
that the one of his choice—to be presumed, the things of the 
spirit rather than the things of this world—will be the survivor? 
How can one speak of reality as being in the future when, in the 
first place, it is timeless? Jesus said, ‘‘Before Abraham was, I 
am.’’ And how can it be asserted that anything which is real or 
eternal can pass away? In general, Christians believe that God 
said, ‘‘I, Jehovah, change not,’’ and in general, they believe that 
God, the Son, the Logos are all to be identified as a single, although 
complex, Being. The many and manifold aspects of the Christo- 
logical problem, the incarnation, to name one, need not hamper ' 
us at this point. 

Only the spiritualistic things in the materialistic-spiritualistic | 
relationship, a temporal and ephemeral thing which to some may | 
have the appearance of duality, are real. And when the material- 
istic things will have passed away, with their passing even the ) 
appearance of duality will have passed. It should be interjected . 
here that the apparent duality, what some persons might please 
to call the epistemological duality, is not so much, even for such 
persons, a duality in reality as it is just a name—perhaps fre- 
quently misused—given to a contemporary many-phased process 
which is just half-seen by the materialists and which is out of 
perspective to the dualists. The conditions apparent in this 
many-phased process will so resolve, however, that, ultimately, 
even to the myopic, the single Reality, the Eternal One, the Great 
Spirit, will be in focus. 

The philosophic framework of Christianity is the monism seen 
in the reality of Spirit! God, the one Being, independent, upon 
which all else depends, is a Being omnipotent, omniscient, omni- 
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present, eternal. The elements, the elemental processes, the mate- 
rial world, are the manifestation of, the handiwork of, the Infinite 
Spirit. It is through God’s infinite wisdom that such things are 
passing. They are not in themselves evil. 

If it were not so that material things are temporal; if, instead, 
they were real, then they in no wise could pass away. Jehovah, 
then, would be just part of Reality! 

But God, Jehovah God, is the object of Christian faith and 
cannot be part of a duality of material and spirit! The problem 
of the ancient Jewish conception need not enter here. In such 
a duality, if it were possible, Jehovah would be the God of Spirit 
reigning with Nature, the God of Matter and Energy. But God 
has declared to man that He is omnipotent, that all else shall 
pass away. Duality, then, makes faith in such a spiritual God 
as Jehovah declares Himself to be—‘‘Thou shalt have no other 
God before me’’—a mere superstition and nonexistent in Reality, 
after all. If ultimate dualism does this, then a Christian cannot 
accept it and hold Christianity, too, as it proposes to do. 

‘‘In the beginning was the Word (Logos, Idea, a spiritualistic 
concept), and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made 
through him; and without him was not anything made that hath 
been made.”’ 

To the Christian who believes Jesus is the Son of God this much 
must be clear: God, Christ, the Holy Spirit are One. This One 
cannot be a partner in a ‘‘ dualistic reality.’’ This One is Reality! 
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Religious Work on Methodist 
College Campuses from 


Cokesbury to 1945* 


By JOHN O. GROSSt 


HE recorded history of religious work on Methodist college 
campuses begins with Cokesbury College in 1785 and con- 
tinues with the 125 educational institutions now related to the 
Methodist Church. During the 160 years, the interest in religion 
in Methodist educational institutions has ranged from the time 
at Cokesbury when students were required to assemble daily at 
sunrise for prayer to modern Methodist schools where public 
prayers are offered only as invocations at chapel, commencement, 
and similar occasions. 

The Methodist college, like a sensitive thermometer, reflects 
the spiritual temperature of the Church itself. If, as the late 
President Charles F. Thwing suggests, ‘‘the piety of the Church 
is warm and aggressive, the college halls will be filled with throngs 
of young people assiduously devoting themselves to Christian 
culture. If the piety of the Church runs low, the college will at 
once feel the baneful influence of religious indifference. The 
college and the Church thus act and react upon each other.’’? 

The religious program of Methodism’s first college, Cokesbury, 
was outlined in ‘‘The Plan for Erecting a College Intended to 
Advance Religion in America’’ that was presented to the Christ- 


*In making this survey of religion on Methodist campuses, the author 
has kept in mind two facts: (1) That the study made in a brief paper re- 
quires much fuller treatment; (2) that the word ‘‘Methodist’’ could be 
erased from the title and the name of another evangelical church substituted, 
with its own schools for illustrations; without seriously affecting the thesis. 
In other words, the history of religion on the campuses of most church- 
related colleges is similar. 

t Dr. Gross is the Secretary of the Department of Institutions, General, 
Division of Educational Institutions, Board of Education, The Methodist 
Church, with offices in Nashville, Tenn. This study constitutes an interest- 
ing chapter in the history of Christian higher education. 

1 Charles F. Thwing, Within College Walls, p. 138. 
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mas General Conference of the Methodist Church in 1784: ‘‘That 
our first object shall be, to answer the design of Christian edu- 
cation, by forming the minds of youth, through divine aid, to 
wisdom and holiness; by instilling into their tender minds the 
principles of true religion, speculative, experimental, and practi- 
eal, and training them in the ancient way, that they may be 
rational, scriptural Christians. For this purpose we shall expect 
and enjoin not only on the president and tutors, but also upon 
our elders, deacons, and preachers, to embrace every opportunity 
of instructing the students in the great branches of the Christian 
religion.’’? Every phase of this first college was set in line with 
the aims of the infant Church of the 1780’s. 

The important contribution of the Methodist Church to the 
young republic during its first thirty years was not destined to be 
through an educational ministry, but by direct evangelism. Its 
zeal for evangelical truth and its unwavering faith were largely 
instrumental in kindling the fire of the great revival of religion 
that was to be widely influential in shaping the culture of the 
19th century throughout the land. How significant this ministry 
was may be seen from a study of the state of religion in colonial 
colleges at the end of the Revolutionary War. 

Dr. William W. Sweet, in his ‘‘Revivalism in America,’’ says 
that ‘‘in the period of the revolution and in the years immedi- © 
ately folowing, religious and moral conditions of the country as 
a whole reached the lowest ebb in the entire history of the Ameri- 
ean people.’’* The colleges reflected the low vitality of religious 
forces. The French alliance with America during the struggle 
for independence and the sympathy later manifested toward that 
nation in her own revolution made it easy to capitalize the French 
contempt of religion. For a quarter of a century beginning with 
1790, less than ten per cent of the students in Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Williams, and other early American colleges 
were professed Christians. In Yale, in 1794-95, among an enroll- 
ment of 125 men, there were only ten who openly professed 
religion. When Timothy Dwight was called to the presidency of 
Yale, he found only two students out of 114 who were willing to 


2 Nathan Bangs, A History of.the Methodist Episcopal Church, Vol. I, 
p. 230. 


3 William W. Sweet, Revivalism in America, p. 117. 
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confess that they were Christians.* Lyman Beecher said that the 
Yale he knew around 1800 was in a most ungodly state; the stu- 
dents were skeptical, and rowdies were plenty.® 

Harvard, according to Dr. Leonard Wood, who was a student 
there from 1792-1796, had only one professing Christian in the 
four graduating classes of that period. The enrollment then was 
approximately 150. Williams College, founded in 1793, gradu- 
ated 93 students in its first six classes, but of that number there 
were but seven who openly professed religion. Three of the six 
classes did not have an avowed Christian. The first four gradu- 
ating classes of the 19th century had 80 graduates but only two 
Christians. Dartmouth’s class of 1799 contained one student 
who was publicly known as a professing Christian. Between 1807 
and 1810, there was not a single professing Christian enrolled in 
Bowdoin College, and when a Christian did enroll, in 1810, 
Nehemiah Cleveland, historian of Bowdoin College, lists it as an 
epoch in the life of the College. ‘‘When there was not a single 
professing Christian among the students, he (Appleton, the 
President) was greatly encouraged by the admission of the stu- 
dent in 1810, who to highly respectable scholarship added the 
charms of deep piety, fervent yet unobtrusive. Alone among his 
fellow students, he yet sustained in the midst of thoughtlessness 
and at times open immorality a Christian character without re- 
proach to the end of the college course. It was to him almost the 
end of life as he almost literally descended from the Commence- 
ment platform to the grave.’’® 

The early struggles of the Presbyterian Church with so-called 
liberalism in Transylvania College, the first college established 
west of the Alleghenies, indicated that French infidelity and 
religious indifference had not been confined to the Atlantic sea- 
board. The Presbyterian Church, because of the liberal tenden- 
cies of Transylvania finally withdrew its support from this school. 

Infidelity and open hostility to religion, during the last years 
of the 18th century, were not limited to the schools. The spirit 
was abroad in the land. Chancellor James Kent, who graduated 


4Ten New England Leaders, p. 367. (Quoted from The Churches and 
Educated Men, E. N. Hardy.) 

5 Edwin N. Hardy, The Churches and Educated Men, p. 72. 

6 History of Bowdoin College, p. 16. 
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from Yale in 1781, said in the latter part of his life: ‘‘In my 
younger days there were very few professional men who were 
not infidels ; or at least they were so far inclined to infidelity that 
they could not be called believers in the truth of the Bible.’’’ 
How far the spirit of religious indifference had penetrated early 
American life is apparent when one notes that even after the 
great awakening of religion in the early years of the 19th century, 
the proportion of church members to the total population was less 
than one-third of what it is at present and the ratio of Christian 
students in the colleges, less than one-fourth. 

The 19th century began with a new attitude in the making 
toward religion. The religious life of young men was given 
special attention and the number of professing Christians in the 
colleges greatly increased. The day of prayer and fasting that 
was fixed on the last Thursday of February in 1823, ‘‘that God 
would pour out his spirit on the colleges of our country in the 
present year more powerfully than ever before,’’ was faithfully 
observed for many years. The colleges reorganized their religious 
forces to do more personal work and to give greater attention to 
their own communities. In 1822, when the first statistical tables 
of college enrollments were published, 20% to 25% of all students 
enrolled were listed as professing Christians. One-third of the 
graduates of 1827 were professors of religion, and most of them 
went directly into the ministry. 

If Bishop Asbury and his co-laborers had an interest in edu- 
cation in 1784, it became dormant after Cokesbury’s short exis- 
tence and the opening of a few elementary schools. From 1800 
until 1820, their efforts were given almost exclusively to intensive 
evangelistic work. Their judgment in meeting the crude, coarse, 
social state and depressed religious conditions found among the 
pioneers on the western frontier with ‘‘ Methodist revivalism’’ has 
been clearly vindicated. Education did not receive any serious 
consideration in the General Conferences from 1796 to 1816, for 
the obvious reason that cultural advances had not been sufficient 
to warrant it. By 1820, however, the Church recognized ‘the 
importance of an educational program for its people and the 
General Conference of that year recommended that all annual 

7H. C. Trumbull, Yale Lectures, p. 167. 
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conferences ‘‘establish as soon as practical literary institutions 
under their own control in such a way and manner as they may 
think proper.’’ The leader of this educational movement was 
Reverend Martin Ruter, a New Englander, who later became 
president of the first college established by the Methodist 
Church—Augusta College; the first president of Allegheny Col- 
lege after it came into the control of the Methodist Church; and 
the founder of the Methodist Church and its educational work in 
Texas. Among the schools that came out of this early educational 
agitation were Randolph-Macon College, McKendree College, 
Wesleyan University, in Connecticut, Emory College, in Georgia, 
Wesleyan College, in Georgia, and Emory and Henry College. 
At present of the 125 Methodist institutions, 22 have charters 
more than 100 years old. 

The religious life of the first Methodist colleges followed the 
pattern prevailing in the denomination-at-large. Denominational 
loyalty and the fear of proselyting influences aided in the found- 
ing of the first schools. Many Methodist youth educated in the 
schools of other churches had been alienated from their parent 
churches. The establishment of Randolph-Macon College was 
urged because of ‘‘the disastrous effects of educating our young 
people in colleges of other denominations.’’ 

Methodist colleges of the 19th century, like the Methodist 
churches, were known for their revivals. The campus was deemed 
a favorable place to enter the religious life and no doubt many 
pious parents followed their sons with prayers for their conver- 
sions. Maybe this is why an eastern visitor described one of the 
colleges in the new West as a cross between a camp meeting and 
a reformatory. The hope was expressed when Randolph-Macon 
College was projected that it would be the place where many 
youth would catch ‘‘that spark of hallowed fire from Heaven’s 
high altar which shall kindle his soul into the love of God.’?’ A 
Methodist school in which revivals did not occur was considered 
unfaithful to its trust. The day of prayer for revivals in the col- 
leges, fixed in 1823, on the last Thursday in each February, was 
widely observed by Methodists as well as all denominations, for 


many years. 
Incidentally, a book, ‘‘ Prayer for Colleges,’’ written by Profes- 
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sor W.S. Tyler, of Amherst College, John R. Mott said gave him 
a sense of mission and a sense of direction. ‘‘Apart from that 
book, I am afraid I should not have continued in work for stu- 
dents,’’ he said. Here is a quotation from it: 


We should pray for colleges because in so doing we pray 
for everything else. In the present members of our colleges 
we have the future teachers and rulers of our nation—the 
professional men and women of influence of the coming gen- 
eration—the rising hope of our country, the Church, and the 
world. In praying for them, therefore, we pray for our 
country in its magistrates, for the Church in its ministers, 
for the world in its missionaries, for every good cause in its 
future agents and representatives, for all the streams of influ- 
ence in their foundation and their source. If prayer is the 
lever that is to raise this fallen world, here, in our colleges 
is the place to apply it. If prayer is the conductor which is 
to convey divine influences from heaven to earth, there are 
the summits where especially it should be set up and whence 
those influences will spread, like the electric fluid, through 
all the ranks and departments of society.*® 


Methodist colleges did not have any monopoly on revivals. Dr. 
Albea Godbold, in his study of ‘‘The Church College of the Old 
South’’ cites that emotion was manifest in the revivals of most 
of the early church colleges. In a revival at Hampden Sidney 
College, its president, Dr. John Blair Smith, advised against such 
emotional excesses as ‘‘ weeping, shouting, jumping and pros- 
trations.’’® 

In Methodist colleges down to the opening of the 20th century 
and in some instances to World War I, college revivals were 
regarded as the most important part of the spiritual development 
of students. During a college meeting at Randolph-Macon in 
1852, A. W. Mangum, at that time a student there, recorded in his 
diary : ‘‘Lessons and text books are fast being supplemented by 
prayers and hymn books and Bibles. Study seems today as if it 
were entirely a secondary matter.’’*° Professors and Christian 
students took the revival period as one of serious soul travail. 
Many colleges ran the meetings until all of the unconverted stu- 
dents professed religion. 


8 Basil Mathews, John R. Mott, World Citizen, p. 95. 
9 Albea Godbold, The Church College of the Old South, p. 130. 
10 [bid., p. 136. 
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Ohio Wesleyan University, during the last quarter of the 19th 
century, under Presidents Payne and Basford, was known for its 
revivals. Dr. Bennett W. Hutchinson, a former president of 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, was a student there in the early 
1880’s, and he notes that while ‘‘there was some froth and emo- 
tion, on the whole the revivals were sane and wholesome.’’** 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell says that at Ohio Wesleyan he saw 
revivals at their best and that he always thought ‘‘of the religious 
contagion of Delaware as a social force used for high moral pur- 
poses.’’!?, The historian who wrote in 1943 the centennial edition 
of Ohio Wesleyan’s history found that the revivals at that insti- 
tution exerted wide influence, and student and alumni appraisal 
of them were particularly favorable. 

Out of Methodist college revivals came many of the Church’s 
most effective leaders. Bishop H. N. McTyeire, the moving spirit 
in founding Vanderbilt University, was converted and called to 
preach while a student at Randolph-Macon College. The famous 
statement of Chicago’s distinguished preacher, the late Dr. Frank 
Gunsaulus, to Bishop William F. McDowell, ‘‘ What would have 
become of us if we had not attended a college where they had 
revivals?’’1* is a tribute not only to their effectiveness but also 
to their importance as influences for recruiting ministers. The 
conversion of Bishop Edwin H. Hughes and his subsequent call 
to preach while a student at Ohio Wesleyan University indicates 
that both evangelism and the recruiting for Christian service were 
major parts of the religious work of that institution. They were 
commonly recognized as ‘‘musts’’ in all Methodist schools. 

In early Methodist colleges morning prayers were held daily 
before classes started, and students assembled for evening prayers 
just prior to supper. That the practice of daily prayer proceeded 
doubtless without serious opposition in the colleges was because 
it was accepted as a projection of the family altar then common 
in Methodist homes. As late as 1872, Ohio Wesleyan had thirteen 
required religious services a week. Attendance at Sunday church 
services was another requirement of Methodist colleges. Most of 
the formal and regular college religious exercises were conducted 


11H. C. Hubbart, Ohio Wesleyan’s First Hundred Years, p. 316. 

12 Ibid., p. 317. 

13 H, C. Hubbart, Ohio Wesleyan’s First Hundred Years, p. 316. 
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by the president or members of the faculty, and student partici- 
pation was limited to the giving of testimonies, singing in the 
choir, ete. There are instances, however, where students were 
leaders in the revival efforts such as the one conducted at Emory 
College by Young J. Allen, in 1858. 

This emphasis upon evangelism in colleges during the last 
quarter of the 19th century and the first of the 20th century was 
augmented by the personal influence of Mr. Moody .and the 
evangelistic leaders of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
then very powerful among students. The objectives of the Stu- 
dent Work of the Y.M.C.A. were: (a) To emphasize upon Chris- 
tian students their duty to look after the spiritual welfare of their 
fellow-students; (b) to show the importance of an earnest, in- 
telligent, devout, practical study of the Bible in college; (c) to 
train young men in methods of Christian work so that they can 
go out from college and help in the work of the home churches 
and associations; (d) to press upon young men the vast impor- 
tance of social purity by means of the White Cross Movement; 
(e) to quicken an interest among young men in the cause of home 
and foreign missions—leading them to consecrate their lives to 
this work. 

John R. Mott was the leader of the Y.M.C.A. during the years 
of its highest service to students. Through his enthusiasm for 
missions and evangelism, Christian work on college campuses was 
typed for almost a third of a century. Dr. Mott, himself, gave 
much of his time to student evangelism and held successful meet- 
ings in the great institutions of America, England, and Scot- 
land—perhaps, it would be accurate to say in every part of the 
world. A professor at Yale wrote Mott, after one of his great 
meetings there, that he could not help thinking, ‘‘ what a lot it 
will mean for the Church of Christ to have 500 men graduate 
from Yale this year who not only have heard but who know by 
experience that a religious awakening among educated men is not 
only possible but more than that, necessary.’’** 

The emphasis, while the Y.M.C.A. did its significant work on 
college campuses, was on personal religion. Dr. Mott’s addresses 
were tied to his own religious experience and centered about 

14 Basil Mathews, Life of John R. Mott, World Citizen, p. 163. 
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Jesus Christ, the Saviour, and his ability to bring spiritual and 
moral power. Personal interviews were part of all of the meet- 
ings. Of one school, which no doubt, was typical, he wrote, ‘‘I 
was made fairly dizzy with interviews. My experience was that 
of Henry Drummond who said on one such experience that he 
was ‘sick with the sins of men’ with whom he had been talking.”’ 

It can be observed that during the beginnings of the present 
century, the values associated with the early evangelistic work 
were conserved through great student meetings conducted by the 
Y.M.C.A., Student Volunteer Movement and other agencies stress- 
ing Christian service. Zeal for evangelizing the world deeply 
penetrated college life, and from Methodist college campuses 
went hundreds of missionaries to build up in the Orient what 
Wendell Wilkie called the ‘‘reservoir of good will.’’ The colleges 
themselves maintained a remarkable interest in every phase of 
missionary activity, and from their campuses the Church re- 
cruited its missionaries. Ohio Wesleyan University, around 1900, 
was America’s foremost missionary school, and Dr. John R. Mott 
at one time named Oxford University as its only rival.* The 
national meetings for students under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Student Volunteer Movement were phenomenal in their 
influence. The Inter-Collegiate Prohibition Association stirred 
many young Methodists to action on the liquor question and was 
in itself an effective instrument in preparing the nation for 
prohibition. 

Instruction in the English Bible as a means of building Chris- 
tian attitudes has grown in importance during the past fifty 
years. At first, the teaching of the Bible in Methodist colleges 
did not form a part of the regular college curriculum. Until 
comparatively recent times, instruction in Bible was restricted 
to Study Classes on Sunday or at special periods after the regular 
school day. Bible departments, with teachers to give full time 
to the work, began to make their appearances around 1900. After 
the turn of the century, systematic study of the Bible, through 
departments of religion, became an accepted practice for the pro- 
motion of the Christian life. 

World War I cannot be charged with all of the changes that 

15 H. C. Hubbart, Ohio Wesleyan’s First Hundred Years, p. 320. 
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came to Methodist college campuses during the past twenty-five 
years, but it certainly marks the time of change from the old to 
the new. The colleges, under the pressure of educational move- 
ments after 1918, to a greater degree than ever before, made the 
conscious business of their work center about the intellect. High 
consideration was given to the skill and training a teacher pos- 
sessed for his given field, and through the years greater numbers 
of faculty members were employed who were not active Chris- 
tians. The teacher in the college ceased to accept the fact that 
his work permitted him to engage in any propaganda or to 
evangelize. The period of Evangelism, therefore, as an effort ‘‘to 
inculeate belief through emotional persuasion, rather than to con- 
vince by lucid presentation’’ largely ended during the first part 
of the twentieth century.*® 

The ardor and zeal of early Methodism had cooled, and the 
puritanical restraints upon amusements previously called ques- 
tionable were lifted. Within the period that began with 1920, 
bans against dancing and card playing were removed by practi- 
eally all of the Methodist colleges. The whole religious approach 
changed. Dr. W. W. Sweet, in discussing DePauw University 
since World War I, says that ‘‘in nothing have there been greater 
changes on college campuses since the World War I than in the 
religious life of the students. College revivals were found to be 
no longer possible. Even so fine and respected a Christian leader 
as E. Stanley Jones could not put over the old-time religious 
appeal. This does not mean that students were no longer inter- 
ested in religion or the good life but simply that the old type of 
emotional appeal had lost its vitality among the students of this 
generation.’’ 1” 

The transition that came to the religious work of the Methodist 
colleges from the period of intense religious fervor with high 
emphasis on introspective and individual religion to the one on 
practical righteousness and social concern began at the turn of 
the 20th century, when the churches grew ‘‘less and less inter- 
ested in individuals and more and more concerned with the ad- 
vancement of causes.’’ It should also be noted that most of the 
students who go now to Methodist colleges have their religious 


16 T, M. Greene and others, Liberal Education Re-examined, p. 67. 
17 W. W. Sweet, Indiana Asbury—DePauw University, p. 258. 
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life conditioned not by revivals but by the Religious Education 
Movement. The pedagogy in which this work is set has centered 
more about a person’s obligation to society than his personal 
relationship to God. Society’s sins, not personal ones, are stigma- 
tized. The causes that elicit interest and discussion are world 
peace, racial discrimination, social and economic justice. These 
themes also have had priorities on the programs of the youth and 
student meetings during the past twenty years. The reaction 
against the one-sided emphasis on 19th-century personal religion 
has been deep. The Church, it is contended, ‘‘must deal with 
society as a whole, with basic causes for sinful living.’’ The 
‘*Social Gospel’? Movement, in the 1920’s, while probably not 
intending to do so, nevertheless affected the cultivation of essential 
habits for personal religious growth, such as prayer, meditation, 
and use of devotional literature. Personal religious experience 
encouraged a close, intimate relationship with God. During the 
1920’s and 1930’s, there was some strong resentment against tra- 
ditional chapel exercises, and in many schools compulsory chapels 
were reduced to one or two per week; in some, eliminated entirely. 
Reaction against ministers for chapel addresses indicated that 
students desired to hear less preaching. Students showed a dis- 
position to take charge of religious work and resented efforts on 
the part of the college authorities to guide the work. Church 
attendance, as a distinct college requirement, was removed from 
most of the institutions. Church membership and interest in 
religious work became less of a concern on the part of the colleges 
in the recruiting of students. The number of students who took 
part in religious work on college campuses likely represents a 
smaller percentage of the total enrollment than was true prior 
to World War I. 

In trying to reach an explanation of the changes that have come 
to the religious life of college campuses since the early 1900’s, one 
only needs to look at society as a whole. Institutions, it cannot 
be too emphatically said, reflect to a high degree the society in 
which they function. Since 1900, traditional, historical Chris- 
tianity has been repeatedly questioned and the smug certainty 
of an authoritarian religion greatly disturbed. The emphasis 


upon religious liberty, the Fundamentalist-Modernist contro- 
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versy, the Scopes trial with its accompanying discussions on evo- 
lution, the acceptance of the scientific method in pedagogy, and 
the wave of cynicism with its impatience for anything old have 
left their marks upon both society and campus. Society has pro- 
gressively grown more secular. The fact that education in our 
nation minimized the place of religion in making it peripheral 
and irrelevant indicates the influence of materialism. The great 
spritual dynamic that fed and energized our forebears has lost 
much of its vital impulse. 

The sophistication produced by the discontinuity of this period 
is reflected in a freshman’s view of religion, as recorded by Dr. 
John G. Hill of the University of Southern California in the 1941 
Personalist;: 


I think that I am religious but not pious. I am not hot 
about the Church, asis. I don’t like your shut-in God behind 
gloomy glass-stained windows. The God I worship is as big 
as space and as timeless as eternity; as penetrating and as 
timeless as ether and as swift as electricity and when I get 
into Dad’s car and go seventy per, I feel that I am keeping 
up with God. A lot of worship is being hitched up to some 
job that amounts to something in getting the world out of the 
Hell of a fix it is in. 

Now it appears that World War II will mark another transition 
in the religious life of the colleges. Perhaps accentuated by the 
war, the interest of students in religion has moved away from 
social issues, such as providing economic security, etc., to prob- 
lems connected with the worth and destiny of individual persons. 
To this student generation the emptiness of ‘‘things’’ ever grows 
more apparent. They are more serious, and possess a sincere 
desire for religious reality. There is now a search for moral 
values, an understanding of what is right or wrong. A percepti- 
ble reaction can be detected toward neutral objectivity and the 
desire for certainties increases. Life here is serious and to cope 
with it, one must have something more than is offered by either 
humanism or liberalism. 

Educational institutions related to the Methodist Church (and 
this is also true of all church-related colleges) within the past few 
years report a rising interest among students in their religious 
life. The administrators of them are concerned about the prac- 
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tices that promote personal spiritual growth and in many schools 
small chapels for private, silent worship have been set up to aid 
in this. A sympathetic approach is sensed toward traditional 
Christianity. There is now less antipathy manifested, on the part 
of both teachers and students, to indoctrination. School execu- 
tives are keenly aware of the need of teachers who, in addition to 
their academic qualifications, have an abiding interest in the 
religious work of the colleges. They want the colleges to serve 
in a larger way the youth of the supporting church. On the whole 
this increased campus awareness of the importance of the spiritual 
promises to lift the educational institutions of the Church to a 
higher level of Christian serviceableness. 

But as sanguine as one may desire to be about present develop- 
ments, it is doubtful if this new interest in the spiritual will be 
readily reciprocated by society. Many of the same destructive 
forces active at the end of World War I now loom upon the 
horizon. The current concern in material well-being, with the 
concomitant depreciation of spiritual values, is deeply entrenched 
in our life. Educational interests both in Europe and the Orient 
will encourage further development of the physical sciences to 
aid in restoring material losses. In America, at the end of the 
war, there will be a genuine concern for international peace. 
However, economic well-being promises to be so important in our 
national life that only powerful religious influences will be able 
to keep the Nation in line with its traditional spiritual idealism 
and prevent it from temporizing with its world oblgations, or 
from altering its professed war aims for easy expediences. 

If Christian educational institutions are to continue in the 
direction that they have now started, they must have the support 
of a revitalized Christian Church which possesses the positive 
courage of its convictions. It cannot be too strongly stated that 
widespread awakening of the spirit of true Christianity is needed 
to sustain the Church’s educational institutions in their service. 
Such a spiritual awakening will make youth altruistic and sacri- 
ficial and prepare them to lead in the solving of the complex 
problems of a war-torn world. 
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Annual Report of the General 
Secretary to the Council of Church 


Boards of Education* 
By GOULD WICKEY 


OR the first time in the thirty-five years of history of this 
Council of Church Boards of Education we have met in the 
City of Cleveland. To the pessimists who feared sub-zero weather 
and blizzards, apparently the weatherman has responded with the 
balm and rain of California. 

This meeting marks the completion of eleven years of service 
on the part of your General Secretary. The resignation of the 
former Executive Secretary, Dr. R. L. Kelly, was effective June 
30, 1934. On September Ist of that year, Mr. Wickey was asked 
by the Council’s executive committee to carry on the work until 
the annual meeting in January, 1935, at which time he was elected 
to the office. Since the Council never had a full-time executive 
secretary and the necessary funds to support such an office were 
never available, Mr. Wickey has continued on the part-time basis. 

In 1930, 21 constituent boards contributed to the treasury of 
the Council $16,434.96. Then came the depression and a series 
of denominational mergers, with the result that contributions 
dropped radically and seriously. In 1935, the contributions 
amounted to only $7,632.50; in 1940, $6,700.03; and in 1945, 25 
boards contributed $5,820.08. In spite of this small income, the 
treasurer reports the largest balance for at least fifteen years, 
namely $1,455.41. 

Making bricks with a few straws for a whole decade has been the 
responsibility of your secretary. Projects have been carried on 
successfully which were not accomplished previously, even with 
a half-time executive secretary and a full-time secretary for 
student work. 

This report will indicate the activities of yesteryear, the pro- 
gram and problems of today, and the possibilities of tomorrow. 


I. THe ActTiviites OF YESTERYEAR 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, in its four issues of more than 300 pages, 
constitutes a volume of merit to those really interested in the 


* This report was presented at the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education in session at Cleveland, O., January 
9, 1946. 
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cause of Christian higher education. It is read and quoted exten- 
tively by both Catholics and Protestants. Campus and Church 
was issued five times in the past year and each issue received 
many favorable comments. College and Church was issued six 
times and conveys to the college administrator highly desirable 
information. 

Consultations and conferences in large numbers continue with 
educational, ecclesiastical and governmental agencies, such as the 
American Council on Education, General Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains, Selective Service System, and the Chaplains 
Division of both Army and Navy. 

The problem of more men for the ministry received consider- 
able attention. Large numbers of GIs wrote the office for infor- 
mation. Literature on this subject received from the various 
boards was sent to the Gls and other inquirers. 

Being one of the two chief speakers in the Religious Emphasis 
Week at the University of Minnesota offered an opportunity to 
serve the students of many denominations. Your secretary’s time 
does not allow for the acceptance of the many invitations for this 
type of work. Invitations were received to speak at six universi- 
ties in 1946, only one of which could be accepted. 

Likewise, it is impossible to accept the many invitations to 
visit colleges, universities, and theological seminaries of denomi- 
nations whose boards of education are members of this Council. 
However, besides visits to a number of schools for addresses and 
conferences, your secretary did accept the invitation from the 
Board of Education of the Reformed Church in America to be one 
of a committee of three to evaluate the needs and plans of the two 
seminaries and three colleges related to this Church. 


II. Program AND PROBLEMS OF TODAY 

The program of the Council at present calls for the publication 
of the journal of Christian higher education, the issuance of two 
news bulletins, service to the colleges through the National Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education, and to the workers with 
students through the National Commission on Student Work. 
For this latter work alone, one person could give his whole time 
in a most effective manner and with distinctive service to the 
member boards. 

It is recognized that more needs to be done to awaken the 
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ministry to the importance of the cause of Christian higher edu- 
cation. During this year, and we hope in the near future, will be 
published a brochure on this subject. It ought to be distributed 
to all the ministers of all the member boards. That would be an 
expensive project. I am pleased to announce a gift of $250.00 
from a friend, to assist in this matter. That gift will help reduce 
the cost so that the boards may purchase the brochure in larger 
amounts for more extensive circulation. 

The Executive Committee of this Council has authorized the 
preparation and publication of another Handbook on Christian 
Higher Education, which will indicate the contribution of the 
churches, through their colleges, seminaries and religious workers 
with students, to the national welfare during wartime. Since the 
Handbook of 1940 showed the status of the schools at the peak 
before the war, a handbook in 1946, with figures for 1945, would 
be of great value statistically and historically. But this project 
dare not be undertaken unless sufficient funds are guaranteed and 
available to assure its publication without any indebtedness. I am 
pleased to announce that I have received some assurance within 
the past week that a certain Foundation would be interested in 
giving financial assistance for this project. 

So long as Selective Service continues, the denominations need 
some one in Washington who can be of instant service, especially 
in matters pertaining to the proper classification of students for 
the ministry. The office of this Council has rendered and will 
render invaluable service to the youth of the churches in this 
regard, as well as to the future ministry of the churches. 

The churches need to be alert on matters of legislation which 
affect their educational institutions. For example, why should 
state schools have priority over church schools in the matter of 
obtaining surplus war materials? Many church schools rendered 
just as valuable service to the war effort as state schools, and yet 
this discrepancy exists. 


III. Possreinitres or TOMORROW 
There is a feeling among some boards of this Council that we 
ought to have a larger program. Your secretary has shared that 
conviction and has expressed it repeatedly during the past ten 
years. The records show that. 
The present program touches on many forms of service. A 
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full-time secretary could, or at least should, do better work with 
the publications, and in contacts with agencies of the Govern- 
ment. He could be active in obtaining human interest articles 
for such magazines as The Saturday Evening Post, the Atlantic 
Monthly, and others. He could develop radio programs and 
cooperate in preparing movie shorts. 

The cooperative work among students would become more sig- 
nificant. A full-time secretary could accept many invitations for 
religious emphasis weeks and student conferences. He could pre- 
pare program materials for a more vital Christian work with 
students. He could give guidance in the development of coopera- 
tive Christian programs in colleges and universities which now 
have no specialized leadership for this purpose. 

Such a full-time secretary should render a far greater service 
to the colleges of the boards of this Council than is now possible. 
He could accept more invitations to address and to contact meet- 
ings of church bodies. 

In the area of surveys and studies, certain projects which need 
repeated and continuous study could be carried out on a regular 
time schedule and would be of constructive value to the denomi- 
nations. 

This, in brief, is a view of the possible forms and areas of in- 
creased service which this Council might render. To achieve that 
goal, the member boards should give the Executive Committee 
authority to proceed and give the guarantee of adequate financial 
support. 

CoNCLUSION 


The responsibilities of this Council far outweigh its accomplish- 
ments. The accomplishments have been achieved in spite of 
meager financial support. Financial support alone will not 
achieve—the possibilities of the future require strenuous labor 
and sincere cooperation. 

Whatever the sacrifices, we should be clearly conscious that no 
work is more important, or will pay larger dividends, than the 
efforts of the Church, through its educational programs, to trans- 
mit to American youth a living faith, to develop an aroused 
religious conviction, and to reveal a vision of the Kingdom which 
is to be in the world, but which already is in process of becoming 
fulfilled in the hearts of men everywhere. 
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(This journal does not pretend to review books. Books sent to the office 
‘‘for review’’ may be given notice, with a brief statement.) 


The Coming Great Church. By Theodore O. Wedel. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1945. 160 pp. $2.00. 
An interesting discussion of the general subject of church unity 
and church union. 
From Scenes Like These. By Ethel Wallace. Hathaway & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, 1945. 223 pp. $2.00. 
An interesting description of life in a Christian family. 
The Eleven Religions and Their Proverbial Lore. By Selwyn Gurney 


Champion, M.D. E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., New York, 1945. 
340 pp. $3.75. 


A valuable reference book on eleven religions, with introduc- 
tions by thirteen authorities. It is really an anthology of 4890 
quotations divided among eleven religions. Its threefold index 
makes a volume of value to students of religion. 


Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs. By Ernest V. Hollis. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1945. 204 pp. $2.50. 
This is a much needed study on a problem which affects both 
colleges and universities. 


The Enrichment of Life. By Paul N. Elbin. Association Press, New York, 
1945. 87 pp. $1.50. 


Ten chapel talks of value to college students and faculties. 


In Thy Light. By Walter A. Bauer, Ph.D. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, 1944. 66 pp. 75 cents. 


Twelve radio addresses dealing with problems of religion and 
education. 
The Christian Church. by William Ragsdale Cannon. 
Credo. By Thomas S. Kepler. 
The Crisis of Our Age. By P. A. Sorokin, condensed by Paul 8. Johnson. 

These three books, published under the auspices of the Division 
of Educational Institutions of the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church, and printed by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, will be found valuable by those wishing brief state- 
ments on these subjects. They are priced at 50 cents each. 
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Student Personnel Work in the Postwar College. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1945. 95 pp. 


This is a report of a Committee of nine which is a special sub- 
committee of the Council’s Committee on Student Personnel 
Work. The purpose is to anticipate ‘‘the new demands upon 
the colleges and the réle of personnel workers in meeting these 
demands.’’ 

Calling Men for the Ministry. By Hampton Adams. The Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, Mo. 157 pp. $1.50. 

A series of chapters designed to enlist young men for the min- 
istry. They answer many of the questions which an inquiring 
young man would ask. 

The Christian Answer. By Paul J. Tillich, Theodore M. Greene, George F. 


Thomas, Edwin E. Aubrey, and John Knox. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 1945. 195 pp. $2.50. 


A significant statement resulting from group discussion with 
leaders of religious thought. It helps the inquiring mind to 
understand the Christian answer to the world’s need. 


When You Marry. By Evelyn M. Duval and Reuben Hill. Association 
Press, New York. 1945. 450 pp. $3.00. 


One of the outstanding, and in some respects the outstanding 
book in the field. Each chapter is designed to answer questions 
raised by young people and has a list of valuable selected read- 
ings. Every pastor and counselor with youth should obtain this 
book. 

The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School Lessons, 1946. By Earl L. Douglass. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 378 pp. $1.50. 

The 25th annual volume of practical expositions of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons—valuable to all teachers of these 
lessons. 

Source Book on Spiritual Life and Evangelism. Compiled by Henry H. 
Sweets, The Executive Committee of Christian Education of the Presby- 


terian Church in the United States, 410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, 
Ky. 248 pp. 


Six hundred and three citations on 28 different subjects 
gathered by an experienced evangelist. Most suggestive and 
valuable for pastors who take evangelism seriously. 


The Practice of Religion. By Frederick C. Grant. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1946. 271 pp. $2.50. 


This book shows how the various aspects and activities of re- 


ligion are interrelated to the experience of an awareness of God. 
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